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The Growth of Arbitration in Industry 


OW acceptable to industry is the principle 

of arbitration in the settlement of indus- 

trial disputes? A man from Mars, be- 
holding the maze of laws in which society finds itself 
entangled, the crowded condition of our courts, the in- 
terminable delay of litigation, and the host of lawyers 
fattening on a situation which they themselves have 
helped to create, might expect to find that an avenue of 
escape such as is offered by arbitration would be con- 
gested with a multitude seeking a quick way out of all 
their troubles. This.avenue indeed is open. The machin- 
ery exists for settling cases by arbitration before they 
ever come to court. How many make use of it? 

The year book of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion shows that 881 individuals, firms, and corporations 
are enrolled as members. Slight interest in arbitration 
this betokens, it would seem, in view of the years in 
which the arbitration movement has been slowly grow- 
ing. But add to this that 500 trade associations have 
endorsed the principle; that half of these have set up 
the machinery whereby their members may arbitrate 
disputes ; that, of this half, 49 organizations have made 
the arbitration of disagreements among their members 
compulsory under their bylaws, and a few have gone so 
far as to require that a member engaged in a dispute 
must arbitrate, if asked to, even if the other party is not 
amember. The situation then assumes a different aspect. 
Arbitration appears to be an important factor in the 
industrial world. 

Today the laws of every state in the Union provide 
for arbitration of industrial disputes. Criminal cases and 
those involving titles are excluded by reason of their very 
nature. For two years a federal arbitration law has been 
on the books, under which may be settled disagreements 
arising in interstate commerce and maritime transactions. 
Some of the state laws are ineffectual. Others have 
teeth, making the decision of the arbitrators as binding 
as the decision of a court. In six states—New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
California—the insertion in a contract of a clause pro- 
viding for arbitration if a dispute arises makes arbitra- 
tion compulsory. In these states it is therefore simple to 
provide for this method of settling disagreements. The 
consent to accept it, once written in the contract, forever 
will prevent litigation over any quarrel arising from the 
contract. Individuals seeking the kind offices of arbitra- 
tion may avail themselves of the machinery set up by 
their trade association, or, if this is lacking, the tribunal 
of the Arbitration Association is always available. 

Among the organizations affiliated with the Arbitra- 
tion Association the sole representatives of the mining 
industry are the American Zinc Institute and the Na- 
tional Slate Association. At the last meeting of the 


Institute, that body named a committee on arbitration, 
through which any disputes among the members will be 
referred to headquarters for settlement in accordance 
with the Arbitration Association’s rules. Interest in the 
arbitration movement was stimulated in the zine industry 
a few years ago by Mr. J. E. Spurr, who had been 
designated specially for this purpose by the Institute. 

Curiously, it has been noted that the more the arbitra- 
tion clause is used in contracts, the fewer cases there 
are to arbitrate. The explanation is simple. Once two 
individuals or firms have acquired the sagacity which 
leads them at the outset to agree to arbitrate all difficul- 
ties, the same sagacity when a difficulty arises is likely 
to lead them to say “Let us settle this ourselves.” 
Acceptance of the principle kills the rancorous desire to 
“set the other fellow” so often visible in court. 

The best advice that a lawyer can give to his client. 
it is often said, is to stay out of court. To this may be 
added that the easiest way of doing this, in industrial 
matters, is to provide for arbitration in every contract. 


Selective Mining 


ASHION has an influence on most phases 

of human activity; and the conduct of 

mining operations is no exception to the 
general rule. An example is shrinkage stoping. Al- 
though the method has been used for generations, it 
found particularly wide application about ten years ago. 
Unquestionably a remarkably cheap method of mining, it 
was adopted extensively. Apparently this wave of popu- 
larity resulted in its introduction in mines where it was 
not suitable, judging from the number of properties at 
which it has been displaced, in whole or in part, by other 
methods during the last year or two. 

Another fashionable procedure in mining operation 
has been to increase the tonnage mined in order to de- 
crease the per-ton cost, without sufficient regard to the 
effect of this policy on the grade of the ore milled and 
on the net profit from operations. The “mass” produc- 
tion idea periodically gains the ascendancy; the theory 
is that the spreading of overhead costs over a wider area 
will more than compensate for the loss involved in min- 
ing and milling much rock that in itself is not payable. 
Signs point, however, to the conclusion that in a great 
many instances this policy has been found to be unprofit- 
able. From various parts of the mining world come 
reports of increased profits as a consequence of a rever- 
sion to methods of mining in which more careful selection 
is practiced. The grade of the ore hoisted is increased, 
whereas the tonnage may be decreased. 

On the Rand, at Sub Nigel, where the average width 
of the “reef” is 12 in., resuing, both in development and 
stoping; the devising of a more economical procedure 
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for working narrow stopes; and careful sorting have 
almost doubled the grade of the mill heads and have 
increased profits per ton milled from 15s. 7d. to 32s. 6d. 
Both the tonnage milled and the gold content of the reef 
have been almost constant during the period of change 
in methods. 

Anaconda’s operations at Butte furnish another case 
in point. In the years immediately after the war the 
tenor of the ore sent to the concentrator averaged under 
3 per cent copper, although that was the grade desired. 
During the last year, the ore, as shipped, has averaged 
more than 435 per cent copper, despite the fact that the 
average grade of the ore in the veins being worked is 
little or no higher than it was seven years ago. Current 
production of copper is even less than it was then. The 
big difference is that the ore is being broken more 
cleanly, and sorting is being done in the stopes—consti- 
tuting important contributing factors in the remarkable 
achievement at Butte in overcoming a situation that a 
few years ago was gloomy indeed, so far as the imme- 
diate future of the mines was concerned. 

Two other smaller mines, situated on opposite sides 
of the earth, may be mentioned among many that re- 
cently have been converted from indifferently profitable 
to distinctly profitable enterprises by the adoption of 
selective methods of mining. One is the Raub Aus- 
tralian Gold, in the Federated Malay States; the other, 
the Sunshine, one of the small silver properties in the 
Coeur d’Alene. In each of these the abandonment of 
“high, wide, and handsome” methods of stoping has 
resulted in the milling of a smaller tonnage of ore, but 
of so much higher metal content that the balance sheet 
shows a significant improvement. 

Other examples might be cited to illustrate the grow- 
ing tendency in favor of selective mining. That such a 
policy has proved advantageous in a dozen instances, 
however, is no proof that it can be adopted profitably 
everywhere. Nevertheless, most companies might well 
make a periodic analysis of production and cost sheets 
to determine if change in conditions may not have altered 
some factor or factors in the economic equation repre- 
senting operations, and if, in consequence, a modification 
in the degree of selection used in mining is indicated as 
desirable. The operation of each mine is a problem that 
has no exact duplicate ; good judgment consists in solving 
this problem correctly. 


The Advance in Sterling Exchange 


LTHOUGH not in any way comparable in 
importance to the re-establishment of the 
pound sterling on a gold basis, announce- 

ment of which was made on April 28, 1925, the recent 
strength in sterling exchange is of more than passing 
interest. Normally at this time of the year the dollar 
is at a premium in the London market, owing to British 
purchases of grain and cotton, the premium two years 
ago being such that considerable quantities of gold were 
shipped to America. But this year matters are the other 
way around, the pound sterling being at a premium. 
On Oct. 11 cable transfers reached $4.87, the highest 
quotation since 1914, and within a fraction of the point 
at which it would be economically feasible to ship gold 
to London to right the situation. 

Various influences have played a part in bringing 
about this condition. Some are of technical interest only, 
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but others are of importance as indicating an increased 
participation by Americans in the business of Europe. 
The continued floating of foreign loans in the American 
market must be mentioned of course. Of greater present 
interest is the fact that interest rates are slightly higher 
in London than in New York, and that those in search 
of attractive short-term investments find advantage in a 
transfer of their funds to London. Also, the recent 
dizzy heights to which the local stock market soared has 
led many investors to sell a large part of their holdings. 
In casting about for a suitable reinvestment, foreign 
securities have attracted their notice, with the result that 
a considerable amount of American buying on the Lon- 
don Stock [ixchange is reported, with, of course, a 
strengthening effect on sterling exchange. This interest 
of the American investor in foreign securities is further 
exemplified by the announcement of the New York 
Stock [Exchange on Oct. 6 that special facilities hence- 
forth would be provided for the listing of foreign shares. 
Heretofore, only four foreign securities have been listed 
~-among them Rand Mines—all these being in the form 
of certificates of deposit issued against the deposited 
original foreign internal securities. 

So the passing of sterling above par indicates pri- 
marily a greater participation of the American investor 
in foreign business. If his money is abroad, he cannot 
but be interested in promoting the economic welfare and 
stability of foreign governments as well as the success 
of foreign industries. The more such interlocking inter- 
national interests can be developed the better for the 
world at large. 


Immigration and the Mining Industries 


PROPOSAL to restrict the immigration 

of Mexicans into the United States will, 

if put into effect, deprive many mining 
properties of an adequate supply of unskilled labor. 
What will be virtually a reduction to quota proportions 
has been suggested by the American Federation of Labor, 
although it is planned that the necessary control is to be 
exercised on the other side of the Rio Grande and by 
passport regulation. The obvious need for such unskilled 
labor in Arizona, eminently adapted as the Mexican is 
to climatic conditions there, has not been adequately 
stressed, nor have the underlying economic factors been 
taken into consideration. It may be said without fear 
of contradiction that the work performed by Mexicans 
in the Southwest during at least half the year is of such 
a nature that the native-born Americans would be unable 
or disinclined to consider it as a means of earning a 
livelihood. 

National prosperity in the United States is due in 
large measure to the spending power of the worker, and 
it is estimated that this averages from $500 to $700 dur- 
ing the first year of the immigrant’s entry, increasing 
steadily afterward. The National Industrial Conference 
Board recently announced that the tide of immigrant 
unskilled labor from Europe into the United States had 
ceased, and that a reverse flow was in evidence. Between 
1910 and 1914 the net gain from Europe of immigrants 
in this class was about 260,000, whereas since 1914 the 
loss has been about 20,000 per annum. Considering all 
aliens, however, a net gain of about 25,000 has been 
reported for each of the last three years, due entirely 
to immigration from Mexico and Canada at the rate of 
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about 33,000 per annum, of whom only about 2,000 per 
annum return across the northern and southern borders. 

These figures prove an acclimatization and adjustment 
to environment that indicates a desirable trend in na- 
tional policy. The internal affairs of the country to the 
immediate south of us may be in turmoil, but the Mexican 
who comes to the United States proves tractable and 
helpful, especially suitable for mining work, willing to 
take advantage of the greater opportunities offered in 
his adopted country, and anxious to make his permanent 
home here, where he and his family can live peaceably 
and in comfort. 

It has been shown that the immigration of Mexicans 
into the United States does not affect the domestic 
industrial labor market. During 1925-26 nearly nine- 
tenths of those entering the United States gave Arizona, 
Texas, and California as their destination. Most of 
these immigrants find useful and congenial occupation in 
mining work. Others seek employment with railroad 
companies or in the cotton fields. If the American 
Federation of Labor succeeds in reducing the Mexican 
immigration to quota proportions, no good will be done 
to labor in the industrial sections of the community, and 
the mining regions of the Southwest will be deprived of 
a needed type of worker, to replace whom no substitute 
has or apparently can be proposed. 


Reducing the Sickness Hazard 


MONG individual and national assets, the 
greatest is good health, for without it per- 
sonal efficiency drops and industrial work 

is disorganized. Mining has its particular hazard, in 
common with other industries, and it were futile to 
ignore the fact that tuberculosis, acquired underground 
or in surface plants where dust is not allayed, is a cause 
of preventable illness and mortality. Vigorous com- 
bative and educational measures are taken by the leading 
mining companies, with excellent results. But the parish 
of Engineering and Mining Journal covers a multitude 
of properties where the risk is recognized but where no 
vigorous corrective action is taken. ‘The “skeleton in 
the cupboard” is left alone, ignorance of simple truth 
prevails, and the result is misery, suffering, and financial 
loss to all concerned. 

No other ailment has been reduced in its ravages on 
humanity, by the persistent dissemination of educative 
propaganda, to such an extent as has tuberculosis. Re- 
search and medical science have combined to simplify 
diagnosis and treatment, and it has been found that no 
serious illness is more amenable to care and attention. 
The amazing fact persists, however, that the individual 
whose health and happiness is threatened fails too often 
to heed the warnings of approaching trouble. The early 
symptoms in most instances are unmistakable, but often 
indiscernible to close friends and relatives—an inexpli- 
cable fatigue, loss of body weight, and a persistent 
though perhaps insignificant cough. A cure is almost 
certain if early precautions are taken; and no remedial 
action is too drastic if this can be insured. 

In its campaign against phthisis, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has met with signal success, as statis- 
tics indicate. But it cannot seek out the incipient invalid. 
To him and to executives who have the health of their 
employees at heart we suggest that advantage be taken 
of the excellent advice contained in circulars and 
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pamphlets obtainable on request from 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

As the Christmas season approaches we shall be re- 
minded to use Tuberculosis Association seals on our let- 
ters. Funds are needed, and a generous response from 
all mining men should be assured. Few among those of 
us in normal health can go far back in our recollections 
without a remembrance of some tragedy of ill health that 
could have been prevented by suggestive advice and 
timely help. To assist in the suppression of tuberculosis 
in the mining industries is more than a duty. 


The Major Issue in the 
Teapot Dome Scandal 


EAFFIRMATION of our national faith 
that all persons are equal under the law is 
the most important and inspiring charac- 
teristic of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on the legality of the Teapot Dome lease. The 
scandal of the illegal transfer of government property 
worth $430,000,000, and the requirement that a refund 
of $2,000,000 be made, are overshadowed by the larger 
fact that wealthy malefactors “can’t get away with it.” 

Not often does our supreme legal authority embellish 
its decisions with such verbal castigations as judicial 
indignation felt to be appropriate to the occasion. 
‘“Tllegitimate,” “faithless,” “sinister,” “fraudulent,” are 
ugly terms, and their significance is unmistakable. The 
crime involved bribery and corruption and betrayal of 
the public by a high government official. That men 
conspicuous for achievement in the larger fields of busi- 
ness enterprise in this era of industrial evolution and ad- 
vancement would be willing to conspire with a member 
of the President’s official family to despoil the nation 
of its resources, and conceivably by such acts to put its 
security in jeopardy, jars and sours the people’s faith 
alike in the honesty of corporate management and in 
official integrity and purpose. The decision signifies 
that gigantic political debts may not be paid by a govern- 
ment officer turned conspirator. 

Although humiliated by the evidence of criminality in 
high -places, we may yet take heart that justice is able 
to triumph over every obstacle that money, legal tech- 
nicalitygand the disintegrating action of time can oppose 
or mitigate. 


California State Mining Bureau 


to Be Divided 


HE San Francisco Section of the A.I.M.E. 

has consistently opposed the transfer of the 

California State Mining Bureau to Sacra- 
mento. According to a recent communication from Mr. 
I. G. Stevenot, the new director of Natural Resources, 
however, the business library and museum at San 
Francisco will remain there, and the state mineralogist 
and his immediate force are to be removed to Sacramento 
in accordance with a general scheme of centralization of 
state officials at the capital. Efficiency is enhanced by 
centralization or jeopardized by division. Under good 
leadership, a state mining bureau can be useful to the 
mining industry; but as the mining interests are not 
politically important in California they are at the mercy 
of the politicians in office. 
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Above, Honda Bay, a deep-water harbor on south coast of Panama, 200 miles west of the Canal. The Harriet 
manganese mine is a half mile from the shore in the left center. Below, looking west from the entrance to the bay 
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Panama from the Air 
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Mining Manganese Dioxide 


The Trout Mine, at Philipsburg 


By A. E. FRITZBERG 


General Manager, Trout Mining Co., Philipsburg, Montana 


HILIPSBURG, MONTANA, is really one of the 
old camps of the West, silver mining being the 
industry which kept it alive until the mining of 
manganese as a source of revenue rather than as an 
annoyance to the miner became a fact. Not until many 
carloads of manganese ore from Philipsburg had arrived 
in 1917 at Chicago with representations that there was 


tically confined to the marbleized limestones adjoining 
the huge batholith of granodiorite about 4 mile east of 
the camp. The strata of metamorphosed shales and lime- 
stones on the east side of the batholith dip toward the 
granodiorite at an angle of 40 to 60 deg. and strike 
northwest. Cutting across these strata are a number of 
fissure veins of quartz with silver-bearing lead and zinc 





The Trout Mining Co.’s manganese concentrator at Philipsburg 


a great deal more where that ore came from was there 
any serious thought of investigating this field. In the 
chain of subsequent events, a serious shortage of this 
essential material, caused by the blockade of important 
foreign sources and by limited shipping facilities at other 
producing centers abroad, was greatly alleviated by pro- 
duction from this camp during the war years 1917-1918. 

Makers of dry batteries also sought manganese during 
these times. Before the armistice was effected, they had 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction the suitability of 
Philipsburg ores for their needs. After the armistice, 
mining companies having concentration plants found it 
profitable to continue operations for chemical ore which 
always commands a premium over metallurgical man- 
ganese. Today Philipsburg is still producing an impor- 
tant proportion of chemical manganese ores used in 
America, and by reason of the extent of the known ore 
Teserves should continue to do so for many years to come. 

The productive manganese area at Philipsburg is prac- 
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materials, striking approximately east and west, and in 
general dipping steeply toward the south. It is believed 
that manganese carbonate solutions found favorable 
channels, or created them, along these veins and deposited 
their load by replacement with its usual habit of irregu- 
larity of form. Subsequently, the upper portions of 
these carbonate ores were oxidized by the usual weather- 
ing agencies, leaving remnants here and there of pink 
carbonate ore to vouch for the lineage of the black oxides 
now being exploited. How far down the rhodochrosite 
reaches has not been determined by any work done in the 
limestone area, but if the mode of occurrence of this 
mineral in the granodiorite is any criterion, it should 
reach at least 1,200 ft. below the present surface in the 
limestone area. At a depth of 600 ft. below the surface, 
manganese has been found in an oxidized condition and 
it is likely that this may reach the 800-ft. point, because 
surface drainage at the present time is below that eleva- 
tion in the creek about two miles west of the mines. 
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The silver veins are traceable for horizontal distances 
exceeding 3,500 ft. with manganese ore showing at va- 
rious places, at only a few of which has any great amount 
of exploratory work been done. 

Inasmuch as it has been demonstrated that the con- 
centration and calcining of rhodochrosite ores is a means 
of bringing them up to a grade considered desirable by 
steel smelters, the possibilities of manganese production 
at this mine are not to be considered exhausted until the 
known carbonate ores have been depleted or until it has 





Another view of the Trout mill. The tank on top of the 
hill is used for the automatic sprinkler system in the 
mill only 


been established that carbonate ores do not exist beneath 
the present black oxide zone. 

[ have nothing to contribute to the study of the geology 
of these manganese ore deposits that has not been ade- 
quately covered by Mr. J. T. Pardee in Bulletin 725-C. 
My purpose in presenting the preceding bare outline and 
the following estimate is to prepare in a measure those 
persons who have been led to believe that there is no 
manganese in the United States, nor even areas with 
such favorable conditions that it might be worth while to 
entertain the idea of searching for it. 

The property of the Trout Mining Co. comprises 
eight mineral claims, all of which, with the exception of 
one, contain known manganese deposits of importance. 
The ground is heavy, and, in spite of good natural ven- 
tilation, timber tends to decay after standing some time. 
Since a large reserve is already indicated, an aggressive 
exploration program is not warranted. No such work is 
being carried on beyond a distance of 500 ft. from the 
working shaft. However, we have proved an orebody 
on our 300 level to be over 400 ft. in length, with an 
average width of 30 ft. Raises and winzes from this 
level indicate a vertical range of 450 ft., with ore still 
showing strong on the lowest horizon reached. ‘This 
orebody is on the Gem and Pocahontas claims. Another 
orebody found at the same level, but on the Trout claim, 
has been proved for a length of 100 ft., has an average 
width of 20 ft., and is believed to have the same vertical 
range as the other orebody. ‘This is indicated by drifting 
done on the 400 and 500 levels, and by outcrops on the 
surface. 

Without any speculation as to what exists beyond the 
distance that a pick point may be driven into a face, it 
has been estimated that the probable reserve of chemical 
ore is about 135,000 tons. Assumptions that the down- 
ward extension of these ores would reach the carbonate 
zone would easily double this figure. Considering the 
possibilities of the Speckled Trout, Coyle, Providentia, 
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and Yorrit orebodies, none of which have been developed 
to any great extent since the armistice, the ultimate yield 
of the property can reasonably be expected to reach a 
half million tons. Based on daily samples over a long 
period, the grade of the Trout company’s ore is 38 per 
cent manganese, equivalent to 56 per cent manganese 
dioxide. Data of contract measurements and car count 
covering 1,800 tons of ore from one stope indicate an 
expansion, after breaking, of 55 per cent. This factor, 
together with the car count and actual scale weights of 
ore hoisted from the mine during one month from all 
points in the mine, gives a fair idea of the average weight 
of ore in place. Corrected for moisture, this figure is 
16 cu.ft. of dry ore in place to each ton. This compares 
with 20 cu.ft. of ore per ton previously estimated for ore 
in this camp, which evidently must have been of a more 
cavernous character. 

The ores described are mined by over-hand square-set 
timbered stopes. The excavation is filled with waste rock 
from development work and rock from the caved region 
near surface. On account of the size of the orebodies 
and the weakness of the walls, stopes are taken up in 
sections and are completely filled before stoping opera- 
tions are attempted on adjoining blocks. 

A two-compartment shaft with levels at the 100-ft. 
points provides the openings through which the ore is 
handled. A 50-hp. hoist with a single drum serves the 
present needs of hoisting 100 tons per eight-hour shift. 
Ore is trammed by hand and hoisted on a single-deck 
mine cage. A 6x5-in. Aldrich triplex pump, having a 
capacity of 100 gal. per minute, takes care of the mine 
drainage. Hammer drills are used for stoping and drift- 
ing. A 17-in. by 10-in. by 14-in. Ingersoll compressor 
supplies air at 90 Ib. for these drills. Steel is sharpened 
by the use of a No. 8 Waugh sharpener. Alternating 
electric current is used. It is 3-phase and 60 cycles and is 
supplied at 22,000 volts by the Great Falls Power Co. 
and transformed at the mine to 440 volts for power and 
110 volts for lighting purposes. 

Ore is transported from mine to mill by a contractor 
who uses four-horse teams with wagons and automobile 
trucks. Previous experience with tractors and trains of 
trailers did not demonstrate any saving over the method 
now in use. 

The milling practice used involves no complicated flow 
sheet, but is a straight-line procedure of reducing crude 
nune ore to dry, sized ore which is ready for shipping 
after one pass over electro-magnetic separators. The ore 
hauled to the mill is weighed before it is dumped into the 
head bin of about 100 tons’ capacity. Ore drawn from 
the bin passes over a stationary grizzly with bars spaced 
15 in., the undersize joining the oversize after passing 
through a 9x16-in. Blake jaw crusher and then going to a 
drier by means of a 16-in. belt conveyor. The drier is 
a Ruggles-Coles A8 type machine (5 ft. in diameter by 
30 ft. in length), which is fired by hand with nut-size 
coal. Draft on this drier is induced by a SP50 Clarage 
fan, which discharges gases and entrained dust into an 
84-in. Cyclone dust collector. The ore, which at the 
outset contains about 12 per cent moisture, is discharged 
at the end of the drier with about 3 per cent moisture. 

The ore on being discharged from the drier is elevated 
by a chain elevator with 5x8-in. buckets to a Leahy-No 
Blind screen with 4-in. openings. Oversize from this 
screen passes to one set of 30x14-in. rolls, where the 
circuit is closed by an elevator until the product is dis- 
charged to the fine rolls (also 30x14 in.), the product of 
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which, in turn, is elevated to a Colorado Impact screen, 
which takes off the maximum size desired for separators, 
the oversize returning to fine rolls Undersize from the 
impact screen is split into two sizes by a Leahy-No Blind 
screen, producing No. 1 size (minus 6 mesh, plus 14 
mesh) and No. 2 size (minus 14 mesh). The No. 1 and 
No. 2 sizes are discharged to bitis above separators having 
a capacity sufficient for one shift of eight hours. After 
these bins are filled, the excess overflows into storage 
bins having a combined capacity of 200 tons, which is 
sufficient to run the separators for forty-eight hours. 
This storage permits uninterrupted working of separators 
while repairs and adjustments are being undertaken on 
jaw crushers, drier, and rolls. 

From the bins above the separators ore is fed to three 
Type 3-2 Wetherill separators, each having three magnets 
wound respectively with 30,000, 60,000, and 100,000 
ampere-turns and supplied with direct electric current of 
about 120 volts. One of these separators handles No. 1 
size and a second separator the No. 2 size. The third 
separator is arranged so as to permit the handling of 
either of these sizes, so as to allow all three separators 
to work at practically full time capacity regardless of the 
splitting of sizes on screens. Concentrates are discharged 
into bins immediately below the separators. A 16-in. 
belt conveyor under the bins, together with a short in- 
clined conveyor which can be extended outward, provides 
for conveying concentrates directly into the railway cars. 
Bulk concentrates are discharged to the ends of the car 
by a Link-Belt box-car loader. Concentrates are also 
sacked within the box car, being carried by hand to the 
ends of the car. 

The dusty condition arising from dry crushing is alle- 
viated to some extent by suction on elevators and screen 
housings by means of an exhaust fan which delivers its 
dust load into a second 84-in. Cyclone dust collector. 
Dust from this collector, together with that from the 
collector used in connection with the induced draft of 





Trout shaft and ore bin 


the drier, is mixed with water and tabled on a Deister 
Plat-O slimer producing high-grade concentrate. 

Tailings from separators are hauled out of the mill by 
mine car onto a storage dump, and tailings from the 
sliming table are sluiced out by gravity. These tailings 
cannot be raised to battery grade without fine grinding, 
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and as there does not appear any great demand for suck 
a product, they are being reserved for re-treatment with 
possible sintering of the resultant concentrates for use in 
manufacture of ferromanganese. Tests indicate that the 
present extraction of 80 per cent may be raised té 95 per 
cent by such re-treatment of tailings. 

The Trout mine has been credited with a production of 
silver ore in excess of a million dollars during a period 
when milling methods returned only a small proportion of 
values. Incidental to manganese-mining operations, sev- 
eral exposures of lead-zinc-silver deposits have been made 
in the last few years. These are of sufficient importance 
to follow up, and it is believed that before long the lower 
horizons of the mine will be explored for extensions of 
these deposits and further manganese reserves. 





Europe Uses New Processes 
for Recovery of Aluminum 


UCH metallurgical investigation continues to be 

carried on in Europe with a view to improving 
existing practice and to discovering new processes for 
the extraction of aluminum from its ore. The Blanc 
process makes use of leucite as a raw material and has 
had the greatest interest for French and Italian com- 
panies, says R. S. McBride in Mineral Industry. The 
process comprises two parts, the first of which is the 
enrichment of the leucite ore by a new magnetic system 
of separation. 

Leucite-bearing rock is ground so as to give a sand 
composed of fragments of non-magnetic leucite crystals 
and of magnetic basalt gangue. The particles of the 
latter, under the influence of a magnetic field whose 
lines of force are almost parallel to the plane in which 
the particles fall, rotate upon themselves because of their 
inherent magnetism and thus are all oriented in the same 
manner. Then, by a later application, they are brought, - 
while still oriented, into a zone of greater magnetic flow 
and can then be separated by one of the usual mechanical 
devices. With slight consumption of energy and with 
minute loss of useful material there is obtained a leucite 
product of above 95 per cent purity containing about 18 
per cent potassium oxide, 23 per cent alumina, and 55 
per cent silica. 

In the second stage of the operations the product is 
subjected to leaching by strong mineral acids, particu- 
larly hot hydrochloric acid. All the potassium oxide and 
alumina present pass into the solution, leaving a residue 
of all the silica as hydro-gel sponge capable of holding 
by adsorption the colloidal silica contained in the solu- 
tion. From the solution of the chlorides of potassium 
and aluminum, the first is separated by cooling, the sec- 
ond by addition of gaseous hydrochloric acid. On heat- 
ing the aluminum chloride, aluminum hydroxide is ob- 
tained, with production of gaseous hydrochloric acid 
which returns to the cycle. This procedure gives the 
potassium as potassium chloride of 98 to 99 per cent 
purity, alumina as hydrate practically free of iron, and 
pure silica in a physical state for industrial uses. 

Another process is that devised by Pedersen, con- 
trolled by the Norsk Aluminium Co. In this process. 
bauxite is used as a flux in melting iron ore. ‘The re- 
sult is iron of excellent quality and a highly aluminous 
slag. The alumina is extracted from the slag by leach- 
ing at ordinary pressures with hot dilute sodium car- 
bonate solution, containing about 10 per cent of free 
caustic alkali. 
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Geologists All 


By M. J. Hopkins 


Bainbridge Island, Washington 


RIOR to 1914 geologists were fellows not frequently 

encountered. A few score were scattered as pro- 
fessors or instructors in our colleges or universities ; 
another few dozen were sprinkled in geological surveys ; 
finally, a few more were attached to our larger mining 
or oil companies. The geologists of those early days 
smacked of the university and spoke excellent grammar. 
They were then considered very much as herpetologists— 
the fellows who specialize in snakes—are considered to- 
day : harmless, absent-minded fellows of not much prac- 
tical use. Like the herpetologists, they were not paid 
much. Few were anxious to be geologists. 

Around 1915, though, things began to change. That 
geologists could be useful in the oil fields dawned on the 
public. Oil men became willing to pay quite nice fees 
to geologists for their services. As a consequence, geol- 
ogists began cropping up everywhere. Soon every town 
in, and often out, of the oil belt possessed its geologist 
or a few geologists. Around Casper, Wyo., in 1917, at 
least forty energetic chaps who claimed to be geologists 
held forth. Shoshoni, Wyo., although quite far from 
any oil field, harbored no fewer than three of the Stetson- 
hatted fellows. Two per cent of its population were 
geologists. In 1914, according to en authority on the 
subject, only fifteen petroleum geologists were practicing 
west of the Mississippi River; two years later, the same 
authority tells us, more than three thousand of these 
savants were roaming west of that boisterous river. 


OW, where did all these “rockhounds” spring from? 

Where, and when, had they acquired the science 
which justified their extracting fees from their clients? 
Well, they came from about everywhere, and had ac- 
quired their knowledge in several ways. Perhaps a 
dozen or more, attracted by higher pay, had come from 
the U. S. Geological Survey. A score or two had come 
from the college instructor staffs. Several score were 
mining engineers whose studies and practice of geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, engineering, and surveying 
made it easy for them to launch with honor into petro- 
leum geology. Perhaps a hundred geologists came from 
these three sources. The remaining 2,900 geologists 
practicing west of the Mississippi had come out of every 
imaginable trade or employment. Quite a few had 
stepped out of the roustabout gang around the oil fields 
and had donned the Stetson hat, and thus become col- 
leagues of our national David White. Others had climbed 
out of the seat of the truck, and still others had left 
office desks. One at least—a noted one, too—had stepped 
out from behind the ice-cream sodas counter. 

To the unexacting minds of the majority of these 
geological recruits petroleum geology was a very simple 
science. It was not nearly as abstruse as chemistry, or 
electricity, or mechanics, nor did it require the storing 
in the mind of a vast catalog of facts, as does biology. 
The underlying principles of petroleum geology seemed 
to them relatively easily acquired. Four evenings spent 
reading a 150-page textbook, in which the various types 
of oil traps were shown by neat sketches, was all the time 
needed to acquire the science of petroleum geology. You 
then bought a hand compass, a pair of leather puttees, 
and a wide-brimmed hat, and with these spent several 
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days around an oil field. You could then call yourself 
an experienced petroleum geologist. You could pass on 
oil strictures, locate wells, and write reports—if you 
were forced to—in which you could advise the public to 
spend large sums of money on drilling a well. Best of 
all, you could ask for handsome fees from your clients, 
and sue them if they did not come through. 


HEIR small baggage of knowledge would have been 

ample enough to these “new-type” geologists if the 
whole West had persisted in being strewed with sheep- 
herder domes, structures which stood out like sore fin- 
gers, and which anybody could decipher. The West, 
however, did not long remain so strewed. Soon the 
sheepherder structures were all snapped up. To locate 
structures and to pass on them became quite difficult, 
requiring a working knowledge of stratigraphy. And to 
have a working knowledge of stratigraphy required 
a working knowledge of paleontology and_ petrology. 
Petrology, in turn, required a working knowledge of 
mineralogy, which in turn demanded a working knowl- 
edge of crystallography, which in turn required a work- 
ing knowledge of a difficult science called mathematical 
optics; and, so on. Geology in fact exacted the knowl- 


‘edge of a whole lot of branches of science including 


mathematics. To acquire these sciences required quite 
a few years, lots of application, and some practice; but 
that did not bother much the consulting geologists of the 
new school of 1915 and on. 

Two things did, however, bother them considerably. 
These were surveying and report writing. Structures 
soon became so spread out that it became necessary to 
survey them with alidades and other instruments. Hand 
compasses wouldn’t do any more. Then once surveyed, 
the structures had to be neatly mapped, which required 
a lot of practice. The geologists of the new type did not 
usually know anything about surveying or drawing, and 
did not feel at all inclined to acquire these arts. But, 
worst of all, for them, was report writing. It so hap- 
pened that many of the new geologists had strong legs 
but were rather weak on English grammar. They there- 
fore hated to write reports. 


HOUGH the greater number of these “pseudo-geol- 

ogists,” as their jealous “highbrow” colleagues called 
them, knew next to nothing about stratigraphy, or paleon- 
tology, or mineralogy, or surveying, or report writing, or 
geology, they were deterred not at all. For one thing, 
their clients knew less than they about these sciences. 
They were not, therefore, judges of geological knowl- 
edge, and accepted the scientists of the new school at 
their own valuation, which was very high. In conse- 
quence, much to the disgust of their envious highbrow 
colleagues, the pseudos from 1914 to 1922 reaped a 
golden harvest. In that period they passed on many struc- 
tures, and located many wells in many places, including 
synclines. But in 1922 they began to decline. For one 
thing an association called the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists began being heard of, and it started 
setting standards of geological knowledge. Then the 
universities began flooding the market with bright young 
fellows who were the real thing. Furthe-, some of the 
pseudos by dint of practice at their patients’ expense also 
became the real thing and started knocking their former 
brothers. Matters went from bad to worse. At present 
things have reached such a State that instead of out- 
numbering the “non-pseudos” ten times, the pseudos now 
outnumber the highbrows by only two to one. 
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s Mining to Thrive Again 
in Panama? 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


By G. C. 


RIDDELL 


Mining Engineer, 233 Broadway, New York 


NEW BELT of man- 
ganese has been identi- 
fied in the last six 

months in southern Panama 
by the discovery of one out- 
crop after another in a line 
running east and west 
through Veraguas, Herrera, 
and Los Santos, three ad- 
joining provinces about 200 
miles south and west of the 
Canal. No systematic at- 
tempt has been made to de- 
velop the limits of this man- 
ganese distribution, but the 
presence of, fairly large 
deposits at the western extremity of the belt (Bahia 
Honda) and near its eastern end (Ocu concession) has 
been established by my examination of the Harriet 
(Bahia Honda) and Matilde (Ocu) properties in April, 
1927. Several mi.tion tons are indicated at the Ocu prop- 
erties, within 4 miles of tidewater, and several hundred 
thousand tons at Bahia Honda, the latter being within 
a half mile of a deep-water Pacific harbor. 

Considerable work has already been done on the 
geology of the manganese district that lies on the north- 
ern coast of Panama, 40 miles east of the Canal (O. H. 
Hershey, Williams, Turner, Kirby, Morrell, Wallace, 
and others). The Caribbean Manganese Co. in 1895 
and thereafter shipped some 60,000 tons, all told, of ore 
running slightly above 50 per cent Mn and about 9 per 
cent SiQ., from a number of mines in this the Nombre 
de Dios country—La Cuaycea, Culebra, Island, and 
others. About 1920 the Hyatt Panama Manganese Co. 
was formed, taking over the Hyatt mine in this district 
that had had some prominence during the war. This 
company now has two small deposits of ore of good 
grade near Nombre de Dios Bay, at one of which it has 
spent $400,000 on the construction of a 16-mile 3-ft. 
gage railway. 

In the manganese belt of southern Panama the follow- 
ing deposits are significant, although much smaller than 
the Harriet and the Matilde: 

About 12 km. southeast of Santiago at the edge of the 
Ocu concession is a showing of float ore (Nuestro Amo). 
Grab-sampled by Orrin Peterson in 1923, this was found 
to carry 50.92 per cent metallic manganese, 53.79 per cent 
MnOz, 6.0 per cent Fe, and .25 per cent Cu. This man- 
ganese occurs as fragments and nodules in a basic 
igneous rock, and has not yet been found in situ. The 


A business street in 
Panama 
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amount in evidence is only a few hundred tons. +The 
ground indicates that several thousand tons of 50 per 
cent manganese ore can be expected under exploration, 
which makes this appear to be a small high-grade man- 
ganese property of moderate commercial value when 
transportation is available and advisable. Santiago is 
(1927) one of the few points served by paved auto roads. 

Two miles northwest of Santiago is a small deposit 
of high-grade ore, apparently pure pyrolusite. This 
material appears to be suitable for chemical use. An- 
other high-grade deposit exists a few miles south of 
Cafiazas. Both of these occur in pebbles and nodules in 
clay; it is not likely that there is any large body of ore 
at either place. 

Just east of the Ocu concession between Pesé and 
Ocu is a considerable deposit of manganese that on assay 
shows 50 per cent Mn in places and in others runs into 
bog manganese. ‘This deposit occurs in a limestone 
formation and outcrops at different points over a line of 
several miles. It is probable that a commercial body of 


manganese ore may be developed here. 

Between Sofia and Las Palmas is a body of manganese 
from which good samples have been brought into Santi- 
ago, but the deposit has not yet been examined. Other 
deposits that have given good samples are at Los Pozos 
and at La Villa (Herrera) and in the Tonisi district 
(near the coast, in Los Santos). 


Near Punta Mala and 





What the machete finds to do in Panama. Cutting trail 
on the Ocu manganese claims to examine the deposit. 


Muera Puercos (in the Los Santos-Veraguas Peninsula) 
are two deposits from which native samples have been 
seen. 

East of the Harriet (Bahia Honda) property good 
float ore has been seen in the Managua River. Still 
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further east, at Bahia Henia, a native brought in excel- 
lent samples from a deposit which he described as large. 
Such a report, though interesting, is not by any means 
trustworthy, and this Bahia Henia deposit could be veri- 
fied only by a personal visit. The ore was good. 

These various occurrences simply indicate the general 


Point Jabali forms the cast side of the entrance to Honda Bay. 


distribution of manganese over this southern section of 
Panama. Some of these deposits | am certain would 
never be commercially useful; others might. The exist-, 
ence of bodies of ore that are at present concealed by 
the jungle is entirely possible and in fact indicated by 
the conditions uncovered. Systematic jungle prospecting, 
perhaps incidental to timber and gold activities, must de- 
termine the extent to which this southern Panama man- 
ganese can be regarded as a belt of world importance. 

In central Veraguas, near the town of La Mesa, 30 
miles from tidewater, there is a solid bed of hematite 
about 8 miles long by 2 miles wide. This is a “spring de- 
posit” on a basalt bottom that has been raised, since its 
deposition, into the great plateau that has given the 
region the name “La Mesa.” Photographs of the deposit 
show its surface to be flat and level. Depending on its 
depth (to be proven by drilling), its contents appear to 
run into several million tons of steam-shovel ore. Its 
thickness and average grade cannot be determined until 
present exploration work is completed. 

About 20 miles north of the above described deposit is 
the Cobriza copper deposit, in a valley in the southern 
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slope of the Cordijlleras that presents a great copper-gold 
mineralization. Cobriza peak is rhyolite; Cerro Virigua, 
across the valley, andesite; ridges of granite porphyry 
run through the valley in a northwest-southeast strike, 
thrust up by the pressure in the circular valley as the 
high surrounding ranges took position. ‘The valley was 





Photo by U.S. Army Air Corps. 
Tropical hardwood crowds to the very water's edge 


evidently a zone of great stresses, and it has been shat- 
tered into countless fissures. Its granite ridges carry 
quartz veindikes and are impregnated with copper sul- 
phides. Leaching is pronounced, and a_ secondary, 
chalcocite, enrichment is indicated, of large proportions. 

The Ocu copper deposit, in Herrera Province, 30 
miles from the port of Chitré, shows massive outcrops 
of porphrytic andesite over a zone of several square miles 
in which calcite has everywhere replaced leached copper 
sulphides. Twenty to thirty per cent copper ore has 
been encountered in exploration shafts, one shipment has 
een made to the United States, and a persistent simi- 
larity of formation has been established. A fault zone 
exists in which broad mineralization has occurred; if 
secondary enrichment and primary sulphides are found 
at the bottom of present exploration shafts, an important 
copper-bearing district will result. 

Mining work in Panama proceeds in one of two ways: 
The prospector secures either (1) a mining exploration 
title or (2) a mining concession. The exploration title 
gives the right for a period of six months to exclusive 
prospecting over an area not exceeding 1,000 hectares 
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(2,470 acres) in extent, and is obtained at an expense 
of about $15 for legal preparation and publication. Dur- 
ing this period of six months the holder must prepare 
and celebrate with the government an “exploration con- 
tract” which is limited to a period of two years and in 
which he is granted the exclusive privilege. to prospect 
for and denounce mines in the area contracted for. Such 
area is to be clearly defined by a map and carries a tax 
of 50c. per year per hectare, payable in advance. This 
contract-area (which is to be selected from within the 
1,000 hectares ) may include all or part of the 1,000 hee- 
tares. If no contract is made before the expiration of 
the six months, the protection lapses. [expenses of the 
preparation and publication of the contract are about $25. 

During the two-year period mentioned any number of 
mines within the area may be carried to title. Each mine 
is limited to three pertenencias and each pertenencia is 
limited to 5 hectares (that is, each titled mine is limited 
to 15 hectares). Each request for title must be ac- 
companied by a map prepared by a registered government 
surveyor. On the issuance of title, pro-rata taxes for the 
balance of the year must be paid at the rate of $5 per 


Looking southeast fron. Honda Bay 


year per pertenencia. Each title acquired must be reg- 
istered at the Title Registry Office at a cost of $5 per 
pertenencia. 

.\ mining concession, as granted by the government, 
carries special terms that are locally arranged with the 
government, but which cover certain essentials. The 
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Nation grants to the concessionaire the exclusive right 
during a period of ten years to explore and work mines 
over areas of land which run, in the case of the Panama 
Corporation, as high as 3,500 acres in a unit. The 
concessionaire, during the ten years, must determine and 
register by exact boundaries the location of each mine he 
discovers. On these plans there are issued, free of cost, 
ownership titles to each mine. The concessionaire must 
pay an annual tax of 2 balboas ($2 gold) for each 
hectare comprised in a holding to which he may have 
acquired the title. He must begin the work of explora- 
tion within a period of one year. The concessionaire is 
exempt during the period of the contract (in the case of 
the Panama Corporation, “for all time”) from the 
payment of all national or provincial taxes and from the 
payment of import duties on machinery and construction 
material for the mining enterprise. He is also exempt 
from export taxes on his mineral products. In compen- 


sation for these benefits the concessionaire must pay to 
the Nation 2 per cent of the gross receipts received on 
the sale of minerals extracted, beginning one year from 
the time the mines start operation. 


The concessionaire 





Photo by U.S. Army Air Corps 


over the San Lorenzo inahogany tract 


binds himself to employ in the enterprise at least 50 
per cent Panamanian labor unless he can show that the 
local supply is insufficient. As the latter condition pre- 
vails everywhere, he uses Jamaican labor and is allowed 
by the government to build up the Panamanian con- 
tingent gradually. Before beginning the working of 
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the mines the concessionaire must deposit in the Banco 
Nacional $10,000 gold as a guarantee to the government 
for compliance with the obligations of the concession. 
The contract lapses if mining work has not started within 
four or five years after exploration begins. 

A word, here, about Panama mahogany—certain newly 
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Hematite outcrop at La Mesa—eight miles of this in a 
single stretch 


discovered Panama mahogany areas, close to the mining 
regions described above, are to have an important part 
in the development of the regions where this wood is 
abundant. Panama has in its mahogany and hardwood 
forests an asset of first magnitude. Today the bulk 
of the 75,000,000 ft. of mahogany required annually by 
the United States, the largest consumer, comes mainly 
from remote corners of Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Africa, and from second- 
growth areas of southern Florida, the West Indies, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. <A steady exhaustion of the 
virgin mahogany areas is proceeding as the demand con- 
tinues and expands. Substitute mahoganies are appearing 
from Africa, Colombia, Brazil, and the Philippines, more 
than sixty different species of timber having been put 
on the market at one time or another under the name 
of mahogany. Much of this substitute, lower-quality 
“mahogany” and many hardwoods similar to mahogany 
have in the past come from Panama. 

There are, however, untouched as yet, large virgin 
areas of small-leaf, superior grade, true mahogany 
(species Swictenia Mahagoni, of the family Meliace@ ), in 





Approaching Cobriza copper valley, Cerro Cobriza in 
the left center 


certain sections of Panama that lie close to tidewater. 
These tracts are near good harbors and are in an almost 
unexplored region, but have had preliminary cruises 
which indicate stands of 5,000 ft. to the acre. Ordinarily, 
mahogany is a tree that grows in isolated habit, averag- 
ing 500 to 1,000 ft. per acre. The bulk of the world’s 
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supply now originates far in the interior of the other 
countries in which it occurs, 100 to 350 miles from the 
coasts. The existence of these relatively thickly grown, 
hard, dark mahoganies near the sea coast, on the Pacific 
side west of the Canal, has been verified by my own 
visits, in company with experienced timber men long 
resident in the region. Subsequent to my own cruises 
over small portions of the areas, panoramas of these 
coast regions were secured from the air, in airplane re- 
connaissance. 

Airplane reconnaissance and air service in advance of 
standard transportation is becoming the order of the 
day on every continent. Its usefulness in Panama min- 
ing and timber work is evidenced by several photo- 
graphs presented herewith, selected from a series of about 
thirty views obtained. Panama is one of those regions 
in the development of which the airplane is becoming 
of increasing importance and utility. Wauth no railroads 
except the line bordering the Canal, travel east and west 
has to be by coastwise boat, auto, or in the saddle—some- 
times a combination of all three, and always laborious. 
A trip from Panama City to David, for example, in 
Chiriqui, the province at the west end of the republic, 
is a matter of several days by land or water. A few 





At Cobriza copper camp, on the Rio Virigua, a typical 
gold stream of Panama 


hours in the air bridges this distance of 250 miles, and, 
almost daily, planes leave the Canal Zone for this point. 

At present the Army offers the only means of air 
travel. The assistance of the Photographic Section of 
the Army Air Service was obtained at the conclusion of 
my ground trips, to take me back over hundreds of miles 
of country impassable on foot, but from borders of 
which I had penetrated to objectives here and there, in 
exploration sorties in the saddle. Clearance of trails 
for the running of a rough railroad survey from the 
great La Mesa iron deposits and the Remance mining 
region to the deep-water Pacific harbor at Bahia Honda, 
a distance of some 40 miles, would have involved a 
month or two of costly work under hardship and danger, 
through a jungle region penetrated as yet by few if any 
but natives. A five-hour non-stop flight out of and 
back to the Canal Zone covered some 400 miles of ter- 
ritory and gave opportunity to examine the topography, 
terrain, and timber, of great stretches of country through 
which railroad connection to tidewater might be desired. 

In the exact panorama of the country obtained appear 
the railroad obstacles and possibilities, timber, outcrops 
of possible mineral value, degree of native settlement 
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and cultivation, and the general topography of rivers, 
trails, and ranges. ‘Typical records are the photographs 
shown of the great Kemance vein near San Francisco 
de Veraguas and the maria and mahogany timber areas 
in the Bahia Honda region. 

It is, of course, not easy, nor generally possible, to 
secure Army airplanes for such work, but in new or little 
mapped countries it is often the case that the Army 
desires topographical data of the region in question for 
inclusion in the “aerial maps” that are now being built 
up by the military services of every country. The Air 
Service maps of Panama are being constantly added to, 
to include data as to new landing fields and air hazards, 
and in this particular case it was possible to obtain 
permission for Army escort under a very reasonable ar- 
rangement which allowed me to pay, in principal part, for 
the actual gasoline and photographic supplies that were 
used on the trip. 

Two planes were used, the equipment of the pho- 


tographic plane being somewhat special, and it being the 
custom in Army Service to fly two ships in trips over new 
or difficult country, such as the Panamanian jungle, so 
that one can at least return with knowledge of where 
the other comes to grief if forced landings occur. This 
exploration work by plane is certain to find increasing use 
in the world’s outlying mining fields. Where the mili- 
tary services are not available it will soon—very soon 
indeed at present rate of air exploitation—be possible 
to engage reliable private pilots, at a cost of time and 
money far below the requirements for obtaining such 
reconnaissance data by laborious ground work. 

Panama is abundantly endowed with mineral resources. 
Their development and market must, and will, come 
from the outside; there is little interest, and almost no 
capital, within the country, to bring about their utiliza- 
tion. It is a bit odd, in a country so inevitably American 
in its destiny, that the only large mining enterprise under 
way is a British undertaking. 


————$$$ 


Hard and Soft Geology 


” EK DO NOT wish to be hard on the geologists, 

but they have been soft on us, and the 
voice of prophecy was not upon them,” says Hitchcock 
& Tinkler, Inc., in a brochure entitled ‘The Contrac- 
tors’ Story of the Moffat Tunnel.” Also, a member of 
this firm, in commenting on the advice given by an emi- 
nent geologist to the effect that if the line at the West 
end of the tunnel were swung 400 ft. all probability of 
encountering any great amount of soft ground would be 
relieved, adds, it (the West end) should have been swung 
into the State of Wyoming. 

Geologists, particularly those of Colorado, should be 
interested in the following extract taken from the above- 
mentioned brochure : 

“We wish to take this opportunity to offer our respects 
to the geologists of Colorado. The members of the 
firm of Hitchcock & Tinkler, Inc., have been familiar 
with the Moffat Tunnel for twenty-three years, bid on it 
at different times during that period, and never found at 
any time any engineer or geologist express any opinion 
but that hard, self-supporting rock would be encountered. 
Now that the contrary has been found, a few experts 
have expressed the opinion that they knew it all the 
time, but their opinions, if offered, were not heard when 
the advice was needed. 

“Geologists define formations,in terms of mountain 
ranges, and not in as small a section as a railroad tunnel. 
Not to mention names, the most eminent geologists were 
asked by the commission for opinions. Definitions were 
given after detailed study and the opinion expressed that 
only a short length of tunnel would have to be supported 
by timber. 

“When doubt began to loom, the writer asked Mr. 
Keays, then the chief engineer, to define the rock struc- 
ture at the West end. He said: ‘A hard biotite gneiss, 
broken by slickensided seams, slightly permeated with 
water, shot with feldspar.’ This sounded pretty good. 
The ‘tite’ part of the ‘biotite’ was fine, ‘gneiss’ being 
pronounced ‘nice,’ a little water hurts no man, and while 
we had never been shot with feldspar, we were not 
averse to that sensation, so felt better. The superin- 
tendent was called up and asked, ‘How is the rock today, 
sill?’ He replied, ‘Soft and wet, all shot to hell.’ 

“With no criticism of the approximate estimate in- 
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tended, instead of about 1,500 ft. being timbered, there 
will be from three and one-half to four miles so sup- 
ported and approximately ten times the amount of timber 
used than was originally estimated. The Rocky Moun- 
tain range is apparently softest in the middle. 

“The formation, since exposed, has been variously de- 
fined by experts as ‘biotite granite gneiss, pegmatite, and 
feldspar,’ which has been crushed and softened, the 
feldspars being so altered that when water gets to the 
rock it becomes a loose, running, slippery mass. An 
excellent example of the great crushing pressure to which 
the formation of the western slope has been subjected 
was recently taken from the tunnel and placed in the 
Museum of Natural History of Denver. The specimen 
shows white granite, in metamorphic granite gneiss, 
which subsequently had been folded and distorted. The 
explanation offered by the experts is that ages ago a 
large section of the mountain slope west of James Peak 
faulted and slipped downward, and that in settling to 
subsequent positions of rest much of the rock was heated 
and twisted, ground and kneaded, so to speak, by these 
seismic convulsions. Possibly some of these movements 
were promoted by the weight of the ice that covered the 
region during one or more of the ice ages, and here is 
where the geologists ‘slipped.’ Though there has been 
no great flow of water, still there has been enough to 
soften and disintegrate the rock. 

“We do not wish to be hard on the geologists, but 
they have been soft on us, and only wish to add that the 
voice of prophecy was not upon them. 

“A new work must be written on the geology of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the contractors would like to 
compose one paragraph.” 

ee 


New Lead Process Suggested 


In his survey of the lead industry (Mineral Industry, 
Vol. 35), Oliver C. Ralston mentions that N. C. 
Christensen in a recent patent has covered the idea of 
utilizing lead chloride from any source for the produc- 
tion of anhydrous zine chloride by melting the lead 
chloride and causing it to react with molten zinc. The 
reaction is complete and easily carried out. According 
to the claims advanced, the desirability of this process 
lies in the fact that lead chloride is so easily prepared 
from various ores by the use of a hot brine solution 
followed by chilling to crystallize the lead chloride. 
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Mount Morgan History 


By P. B. Prior 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 


ITH THE DECISION of the directors of the 

Mount Morgan Gold Mining Co. to close the 
Mount Morgan mine and to dissolve the company, there 
was closed one of the most colorful chapters in the his- 
tory of Australia’s gold producers. 

Forty-one yeafs ago, at Rockhampton, Queensland, an 
advertisement was published stating that a company was 
to be formed with $500,000,000 capital, to work a gold 
mine at Mount Morgan. The public was invited to apply 
for shares. It was the first time on record that such a 
fabulous sum had been asked for the capitalization of 
a gold mine, and many youthful minds were fired, not 
altogether with the prospects of the mine proving a 
Golconda, but by the amount of money that had to be 
subscribed to make up the capital. Such was the case 
with an old friend of mine, who was intrigued by the 
fact that among the names of the directors was that of 
the family butcher—Billy Pattison—whose Falstaffian 
figure was always referred to whenever a synonym was 
needed for something huge. 

The advertisement was printed in the old Rockhamp- 
ton Argus office, which, prior to displaying the sign of 
the daily press, had been the Bull and Mouth Hotel, 
with a front portico supported on Corinthian columns, 
which gave it somewhat the resemblance of a Greek 
temple. Only a thin wooden wall divided the editorial 
sanctum from the office of Callen, the commission agent, 
whose name also figured in the prospectus, and who 
rented a part of the building. Callen was as lean as 
Billy Pattison was fat—a tall, well-groomed man whose 
appearance was more opulent than that of his office, 
which was equipped with a deal table, a chair or two, a 
few sheets of paper, a packet of envelopes, a couple of 
pens, and an auburn-haired clerk. 

Knox D’Arcy—who afterward entertained kings and 
princes, and lived in a palace in London—I knew as a 
solicitor of daily note, for his name invariably strayed 
into the columns of the newspaper as “Mr. D’Arcy 
appeared for the accused,” or “Mr. D’Arcy instructed 
for the plaintiff,” and he lived in a sort of moated grange 
some distance out of town, on the edge of the Pink Lily 
Lagoon. It was an eerie place when the curlews wailed 
and the night owls moaned. Not far away stood the 
tree under which the crime was committed which gave 
the publishers of thrilling novels the great seller “Lost 
for Gold.” Knox D’Arcy, however, stood out as the 
master mind in the formation of the Mount Morgan 
company. 

Then there was old John Ferguson, who lived in the 
Athelstane Range, the select suburb of the city. John 
had grown up with Rockhampton from the time of the 
Canoona rush. With his good wife, by dint of frugal 
living, cautious investment and hard work, they rose to 
a high place in the community. He was by no means a 
poor man when he became associated with the others 
in the formation of the company. 

The original discovery of gold was made by the Mor- 
gan brothers, on the site where the mine stands today. 
The Morgans made most of their money by selling inter- 
ests in the property, which they had bought for $5 an 
acre. However, Thomas Edwin Morgan and Fred Mor- 
gan, who owned half the mine, did not sell out until about 
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$1,250,000 worth of gold had been disposed of in the 
first four years of the mine’s existence. The other half 
of the property came to be held by Skarratt Hall, a 
brother of Wesley Hall, the first manager of the com- 
pany, and by Walter Russell Hall, who had been asso- 
ciated with Knox D’Arcy and Billy Pattison. Such 
were the early days of Mount Morgan. 


China’s Minerals 


N A recent issue of The Far Eastern Review Wil- 

liam H. Scheifley reviews China’s position as a mineral 
producer. He points out its leadership in tungsten and 
antimony and its resources in coal. He states that many 
deposits of zinc and lead are known in China, but all are 
relatively unimportant, the best being in Hunan and 
Yunnan. The Hunan deposits worked since 1911 have 
doubled their yearly output of zinc, bringing the pro- 
duction to 20,000 tons, with half as much lead. Silver 
deposits appear to be insignificant, and gold production 
is only a little over 100,000 0z. a year. Tin production 
is declining. 

Mr. Scheifley states that the most promising copper 
mines are those in Yunnan and in Szechwan, but the 
copper output of China is less than in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it totaled 6,000 tons per year, as against a 
present yield of some 800 tons annually. China’s most 
important mineral is unquestionably coal; but the iron 
industry, although possessed of fairly plentiful reserves, 
has made little progress because of the scattered nature 
of the deposits and the unsettled political conditions. 
The country’s resources in bismuth and manganese are 
considered promising. He closes his review with the 
significant statement : 

“For the present, China’s complicated mining laws dis- 
courage foreign syndicates. For her distrust of foreign 
capitalists, the Western powers should blame chiefly 
themselves, since, aside from the United States, they 
have always sought to encroach. Nor is it logical in the 
near future to expect much change in China’s attitude. 
3ut when the political factions conclude peace, the 
Chinese government will probably realize the wisdom of 
granting more reasonable concessions. Such a change 
could not fail to stimulate the development of China’s 
mineral resources.” 








Sawdust Surpasses Oil as Flotation 
Reagent, Inventor Claims 


hee tag asin of sawdust as a flotation reagent has 
recently been patented by Joseph Lane, of Los 
Angeles, who claims higher extraction and lower costs 
for his invention in comparison with the use of various 
oils which the sawdust replaces. 

Mr. Lane states that by experimentation it was found 
that sawdust possesses sufficient oil and other ingre- 
dients valuable in concentration, which, when combined 
in proper proportions with other well-known reagents, 
excepting oil, secure a higher percentage of mineral ex- 
traction than has been possible in any flotation process 
using oil. One to four pounds of sawdust to each ton of 
ore to be treated is recommended, the exact quantity de- 
pending upon the amount of mineral in the crude ore, or 
heads, to be floated. Although common sawdust, as 
found at a sawmill, secures good results, a still higher 
degree of mineral recovery is attainable by grinding the 
sawdust, say to 60 per cent minus 200 mesh. 
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Flotation in the Treatment of 


Gold and Silver Ores: A Review 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


By H. W. von BERNEWITZ 
Mining Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


copper in which gold predominates in value or the 

gold and copper are of equal value is of increasing 
importance. The lower grade ores of the Rouyn district, 
Quebec, might be classed under this head. Nothing can 
be done by gravity concentration of an ore that consists 
mainly of chalcopyrite and pyrrhotite, with some mag- 
netite and very little siliceous gangue, and assaying, say, 
$10 or $15 gold and 5 per cent copper; nor by magnetic 
concentration, because the minerals are finely dissem- 
inated. There remains the possibility of flotation, which 
will readily separate the chalcopyrite from the other 
minerals. If the only value in such an ore were copper, 
then flotation of the chalcopyrite would appear to be 
logical, but as the copper value is equaled by the gold 
value, the question arises as to where the gold is going 
in flotation. If the gold should go with the copper, then 
there would appear to be all the more argument for 
flotation, but if the gold should be found to be associated 
with some other mineral than the chalcopyrite, it might 
not be so readily floated. 

C. S. Parsons, in an article on selective flotation, 
mainly on complex ores, in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal for May 7, 1927, discusses ores of intimately 
mixed chalcopyrite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite, with and 
without gold. Copper ores containing gold present an 
entirely different problem—that of recovering the gold 
in the copper concentrate. He also mentions the selec- 
tive separation of cupriferous ores, with and without 
gold, in the Rouyn district of Quebec. 

In a fifty ton test mill at the Flin Flon copper-gold 
mine, in Manitoba, the flotation tailings are being 
cyanided to extract the small quantity of gold and silver 
therein. 

At the Tul Mi Chung mine, in Korea, where, accord- 
ing to R. J. Lemmon in Bulletin 229 (1923) of the In- 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy, the gold is partly 
free but in which occurrence some is combined with 
chalcopyrite, pyrite, and lollingite, all treatment processes 
gave way to flotation. Cyanidation is impracticable. 

At the Belmont Surf Inlet mine, in British Columbia, 
the ore during one period averaged 4 oz. of gold, 4 oz. of 
silver, and 4 pounds of copper per ton. Flotation was 
the only method employed and gave 92 per cent recovery. 

At Goldfield, Nev., in 1915, a thirty-ton flotation plant 
at the Florence mine gave 90 per cent recovery on a low- 
grade gold-copper ore, too low to continue its treatment ; 
and in 1916 the Goldfield Consolidated operated a 500- 
ton unit, but owing to trouble with the pyrite reverted 
to cyanidation. 

Ore from the Jardine mine in southern Montana, 


r “SHE problem of treating ores that contain gold and 
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according to E. H. Robie in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press for Nov. 14, 1925, carries gold 
($6.33 a ton) and considerable arsenopyrite (4.91 per 
cent AseO3). The underflow from six Callow cones 
flows to two rougher and one cleaner flotation machines 
of the horizontal-impeller type. Following the third ma- 
chine are two tables whose function is largely to break 
down the froth, and following these is another flo- 
tation machine. The recovery of gold averages 83 per 
cent and of the arsenic, 75 per cent. About 44 per cent 
of the gold is caught by quicksilver on copper plates; 
35 per cent by concentrating tables, and 21 per cent by 
flotation. ‘The concentrates are roasted, ground fine, 
and cyanided. The cost of reduction and treatment is 
60c. per ton milled. 

Ore from the Bullion mine, in the Keystone district, 
South Dakota, according to C. C. O’Harra and J. P. 
Connolly in Bulletin 14 (1926) of the South Dakota 
School of Mines, also contains gold and arsenic. It is 
crushed and concentrated by means of flotation and con- 
centrating tables. The concentrates are calcined for 
recovery of the arsenic and the residue is shipped to a 
smelter for recovery of the gold. 


Flotation of Silver Ores 


Approximately 70 per cent of the 245,000,000 oz. of 
silver produced in the world in a year is by-product 
metal of copper, lead, tin, and zinc ores. Some more is 
extracted from gold ores. There are few regions in the 
world that produce a straight silver ore, the most im- 
portant being in several states of Mexico, in Ontario, 
and in Nevada. Although the silver mainly exists as 
some form other than native, it is easily dissolved by 
cyanide solutions, and this process accounts for most of 
the silver recovered from straight silver ores, and with 
high extraction. Flotation has been tried and found 
wanting in several districts, and in others it is either 
practicable or impracticable, as shown in the following 
notes : 

SILVER RECOVERY BY FLOTATION 
California 

According to M. N. Colman, in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press for Aug. 2, 1924, no treatment or 
combination of treatments equaled the results obtained 
by flotation at the California Rand mine near Rands- 
burg. Concentrates are shipped to a smelter. The 
average recovery of silver and gold is about 96 per cent ; 
the ratio of silver to gold is irregular but over a long 
period it averaged more than 300 to 1. Silica composes 
the greater portion of the gangue, and the silver is con- 
tained in a number of sulphides. 
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Flotation experiments have been made on ‘Tonopah 
ores, but it has been reported that although flotation 
might recover 90 per cent on the average sulphide ore, 
the oxide ore was a hindrance and there is no means for 
local treatment of the concentrate or for its cheap mar- 
keting. All of the ore is ground fine and cyanided and 
the average extraction is 93 per cent of the contained 
ralue of silver and gold. The principal mineral is 
argentite and the gangue is high in silica. 

The Betty O’Neal mine, near Battle Mountain, pro- 
duces 20-o0z. silver ore—a mixture of silicified limestone 
and slate, fractured and cemented by calcite and quartz, 
with considerable graphite and some barite, according 
to W. S. Palmer in the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press for March 15, 1924. A high consumption of 
cyanide precluded its use, and flotation proved to be the 
correct treatment. Concentrates are shipped to a smelter 
in Utah. 

F. Borzynski in the Mining and Scientific Press for 
May 21, 1921, tells of the metallurgic history of the 
Arizona Silver mine, near Unionville, Nev. The ore 
consists of quartz and lime carbonate, with a little pyrite, 
stibnite, and scheelite. Argentite is the principal silver 
mineral, with some bromide and chloride. In 1912 a 
cyanide plant was erected, but was found unsuitable. 
A few years later a flotation plant was put in, and was 
satisfactory, but the marketing of a large quantity of rel- 
atively low-grade concentrate was expensive, so it was 
decided to concentrate the ore roughly by means of van- 
ners and flotation machines, and to cyanide the tailing. 
This was in 1921, but the concentrating plant subse- 
quently was discarded and cyanidation adopted. 


Silver City Ores, Idaho 


According to A. M. Piper and F. B. Laney in their 
splendid 165-page report, “Geology and Metalliferous 
Resources of the Region About Silver City, Idaho,” 
published in December, 1926, by the Idaho Bureau of 
Mines and Geology as Bulletin 11, efforts to recover the 
precious-metal content of the ores by mechanical con- 
centration alone have been made only during the past 
decade. From 1863 to 1923 the district has yielded 
900,000 0z. of gold and 27,000,000 oz. of silver, and at 
present the annual output is worth about $40,000. Amal- 
gamation has recovered a large part of this metal; then 
concentration was employed and then cyanidation. The 
precious metals are in the form of native metals or of 
minerals in which the proportion of silver is large; 
usually the accompanying sulphide minerals, chiefly 
chalcopyrite, are not more than 2 per cent of the whole. 
The dominant silver mineral is the selenide, naumannite 
(AgeSe). Other abundant silver minerals are argentite 
(AgeS), cerargyrite (AgC;), miargyrite (Ag»eS.SbeS3), 
owyheeite (2AgeS.5SbeS3), polybasite (9AgeS.SbeSs3), 
and pyrargyrite (3AgeS.SbeS3). Naumannite dissolves 
easily in cyanide solution, especially if the ore is finely 
crushed. Such an ore is in general more amenable to 
hydrometallurgical treatment than to any method of 
concentration, because complete separation of such a 
small quantity of mineral from its gangue requires a 
closely adjusted and closely watched concentrator. 
Moreover, a high ratio of concentration must be effected 
to make a marketable product. At the Never Sweat 
plant a rod mill is in closed circuit with two Wilfley 
tables and a cone classifier whose overflow passes to 
two Callow pneumatic flotation machines. The second 
machine produces a clean concentrate for shipment 
which assays 59 oz. gold and 1,573 oz. silver a ton. A 
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high recovery was claimed in 1925, but the property is 
now idle. [Evidently if the Silver City district is re- 
juvenated (the authors are optimistic as to the value 
of the ores at depth), one of the problems to be studied 
is whether cyanidation alone or flotation plus cyanidation 
would be the most effective mode of treatment. 


CANADIAN PRACTICE 
At Cobalt, Ontario 


To quote F. D. Reid, J. J. Denny, and R. H. Hutchi- 
son in their excellent review of metallurgical practice 
at Cobalt, Ontario, in the Thirty-first Annual Report 
(1922) of the Ontario Department of Mines, printed 
in 1924; 

Flotation plays a useful part in the treatment of fines, 
following gravity concentration. . Owing to the high 
cost of marketing flotation concentrates, the production of a 
high-grade concentrate is essential. . . . The flotation 
process is not so efficient in the treatment of Cobalt ores as 
was at first anticipated. . The various minerals in the 
ore respond differently to flotation treatment. Thus fine leaf 
silver floats readily, as do also argentite, and the ruby silvers, 
proustite, and pyrargyrite. Antimonial silver and dyscrasite, 
and the silver in high-grade slimes from oxidized veins, are 
recovered less readily. The base-metal sulphides are raised 
easily, but the arsenides are floated with difficulty. 

These excerpts about sum up the problem at Cobalt, 
but it may be added that the gangue includes calcite, 
quartz, dolomite, argonite, and manganiferous carbonate. 
Of the silver-bearing minerals, native silver constitutes 
97 per cent of the value of the ore; and the remainder, 
or 3 per cent of the silver, is found in the numerous, 
often complex, silver-bearing minerals, in which it is 
chemically combined with sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth. 

Late in 1916 the Buffalo company started a 600-ton 
flotation plant, dressing the current tailing from a gravity 
concentration plant and ore from a dump on the property. 
Six companies followed by adopting flotation, including 
a test plant at the Nipissing. In 1923, according to a 
comparative flow sheet of the district milling practice, 
two plants embodied flotation and shipped concentrate 
to smelters, and two plants classified and concentrated 
the pulp on tables and subjected the concentrate to what 
is termed “high-grade” treatment, and the tube-mill prod- 


uct was subjected to cyanidation, precipitation of silver 


by sodium sulphide, and reduction of the complex silver 
minerals by a preliminary de-sulphurizing treatment prior 
to going to the refinery. 

Thus at Cobalt we find cases where flotation has com- 
pletely supplanted cyanidation of a silver ore and other 
cases where cyanidation has been reverted to. Neither 
process has been combined successfully with the other, 
as each seriously interferes with the other. 

I'LoTATION IN MExIco 

According to A. B. Parsons in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal for Oct. 23, 1926, at the Veta Grande 
unit of the American Smelting & Refining Co., which 
treats 124-0z. silver ore and old fills, flotation equipment 
has been added to the cyanidation plant; and I am in- 
formed, further, that the tendency is to increase the 
tonnage dressed by flotation and decrease the amount 
treated by cyanidation. Veta Grande ore contains some 
lead carbonate, which constitutes more of a hindrance 
than otherwise if the ore is cyanided, but which may be 
profitably recovered by flotation, followed by cyanidation 
ot the flotation tailing. 

At the Natividad mine, in Oaxaca, the process con- 
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sists in grinding in water followed by flotation to re- 
move a concentrate, which is shipped to a smelter. The 
tailing is dewatered and cyanided. 

The State of Hidalgo in 1925 produced, according to 
the Department of Mines of Mexico, 936,000 kg. of 
silver. This is 32 per cent of the total production of 
Mexico. Most of this metal is extracted by cyanide in 
the Pachuca district, principally by the Compania de 
Real del Monte y Pachuca. As far as this producer is 
concerned, G. H. Clevenger, consulting metallurgist, per- 
mits me to say that the local management has at various 
times considered flotation, and a good many tests have 
been made; but so far it does not appear that there 
would be any advantage in adopting flotation in lieu of 
or in combination with cyanidation. Ore treated by this 
company approximates 100,000 tons a month. 


SILVER-GOLD OrE 


Ore from the Premier mine, in British Columbia, con- 
tains about 20 parts of silver to 1 part of gold, and ores 
from the Diana and La Guardia mines in northern Peru 
contain 3 parts of silver to 1 part of gold. Milling 
plants at both of these properties embody flotation after 
classifiers and tables. The flotation tailings are cyanided 
and the concentrates are shipped to smelters. The plant 
in Peru is described by A. B. Parsons in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press for May 24, 1924. ‘They are 
mentioned together because they are controlled by the 
same company. 

The annual review of the Provincial Mineralogist for 
sritish Columbia for 1926, just issued, states that no 
cyanidation is being done at the Premier mine; all of 
the concentrates—20,000 tons in 1926—were smelted. 

A. I. Moas, in the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press for Jan. 10, 1925, states that ore from two 
mines of La Corona company, near Yago, Nayarit, Mex- 
ico, is floated, and the concentrates are shipped to a 
smelter. Fine grinding is essential. 





SUMMARY OF PRACTICE 


From the reported experiences with flotation of gold 
and silver ores, and from those given in this review, 
the following conclusions may be set down: 

1. Flotation equipment has been tried at both gold 
mines and silver mines, and at several mines is in suc- 
cessful operation on a large scale with or without cyani- 
dation. In some cases it has been abandoned in favor 
of other concentration processes and subsequent cyani- 
dation. 

2. The tonnage of gold and silver ores dressed by 
flotation throughout the world is very small, but it is 
increasing. 

3. All gold and silver ores that contain a given mineral 
are not necessarily amenable to flotation—that is to say, 
the process may not prove its worth. 

4. The trend of metallurgy is in the direction of re- 
moving deleterious minerals and thus making it easier 
for cyanide to dissolve the fine free gold, with, prob- 
ably, a better extraction. 

5. Flotation of minerals prior to cyanidation is prov- 
ing its worth at one large mine—the Cam and Motor— 
operating at the rate of 21,000 tons of ore a month. 

6. In the case of Rand ore, the present high extrac- 
tion of gold at low cost will make it difficult for flota- 
tion to compete with amalgamation and cyanidation ; 
which might also be said regarding ore at Pachuca. 

7. Sulpho-tellurides are a nuisance in an all-wet treat- 
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ment plant and lower the extraction of gold, as at Kirk- 
land Lake, Cripple Creek, and Kalgoorlie; but all-roast- 
ing and cyanidation of the ore give high results. In 
an existing plant the flotation unit may not fit in as ex- 
pected, but when planned as the main part of a new plant 
it may be satisfactory with such ores. 

8. The addition of flotation to an old plant or incor- 
poration thereof in a new plant is a question of eco- 
nomics. ‘The process may work admirably, but the con- 
centrates may not be amenable to local treatment and it 
may be too expensive to ship them to a distant smelter. 
In such a case it might be well to try to improve the 
cvanidation treatment. 

Concisely, as concluded by E. J. Atchison in the Min- 
ing and Scientific Press for April 27, 1918, in a section 
on the cost of flotation versus cyanidation, “the success 
of flotation seems to be determined by the treatment of 
the concentrate.” And, as concluded by Stuart Croas- 
dale in The Mining Congress Journal for February, 
1926, in a review of hydrometallurgy : 

[ wish to impress upon these men [the younger generation 
of metallurgical engineers | the importance of a careful study 
of local conditions for ore production, metallurgical treat- 
ment, and marketing of products, as a primary requisite for 
the selection of a process for the successful treatment of an 
ore, regardless of whether that process may or may not be 
popular and in common use. 

Further, in a comprehensive article, “The Flotation of 
Gold and Silver Mineral,” in the Mining and Scientific 
Press for Aug. 25, 1917, T. A. Rickard said in part: 

In most cases the substitution of flotation means the mak- 
ing of a concentrate instead of bullion; the latter is ready 
for the market and easily handled or transported. The con- 
centrate is bulky and if it has to be shipped elsewhere for 
treatment the handling of it entails loss, to which must be 
added freight and smelter deductions. However, these are 
troubles that can be obviated if the concentrate is treated 
at the mine. Speaking generally, I infer that if an 
ore can be cyanided, then its concentrate, obtained by flota- 
tion, can also be cyanided successfully. In short, any gold 
and silver ore that can be amalgamated or cyanided is 
amenable to flotation, and the resultant concentrate is equally 
amenable to treatment by cyanidation. Thus we see 
that the substitution of flotation for the older processes of 
amalgamation and cyanidation is an economic rather than a 
metallurgic problem. In most of the specific cases discussed 
it is safe to assume that if the manager were starting today 
to equip his mine with a mill, he would select the flotation 
process rather than the older methods, or make flotation a 
part of his flow sheet. The scrapping of an existing, and 
expensive, plant is quite another matter. Usually the simple 
flotation plant would cost half that of the more complicated 
cyanidation annex. If and when this question of 
Minerals Separation’s right to collect a royalty is decided 
satisfactorily we may expect a wide extension in the applica- 
tion of flotation to ores chiefly valuable for gold and silver. 


Finally, this fact is clear: In the principal gold- and 
silver-producing districts of the world, cyanidation, aided 
by amalgamation, is extracting, or recovering, one might 
say, the bulk of the precious metals. Flotation is sug- 
gested for and is being tried and used in some of these 
districts, in some cases perhaps to supplant cyanidation, 
but in the main to rid the ores of deleterious minerals and 
thus give cyanide solutions a better pulp from which to 
dissolve the gold and silver, with higher extraction. More 
interest is being taken in the flotation of gold- and silver- 
bearing ores, and the scope of the process is widening. 

Thanks are due to G. H. Clevenger, W. H. Coghill, 
A.W. Fahrenwald, Charles E. Locke, G. A. Roush, and 
J. M. Tippett, for their opinions, additions, suggestions, 
and helpful criticism. 
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USEFUL OPERATING IDEAS 





Concrete Steel Sheave Support 
By E. E. Stack 


O. 5 SHAFT at the Magma mine of the Magma 

Copper Co., Superior, Ariz., is served by two 8-ft. 
sheave wheels supported by a structural steel frame rest- 
ing upon concrete foundations. The design of the steel- 
work is shown in the accompanying figure. As illus- 
trated, the side-front vertical legs are constructed of four 
angles, two 3 by 25 by 4 in. and two 3 by 2 by 4 in., braced 
on one side by two inclined angles 24 by 24 by 4 in. 
The two inner vertical legs are cross-braced by angles 
of the same dimensions. Two 8-in. channels, 11.5 Ib., 
carry the weights of the front verticals and rest upon 
the concrete foundations. The angular thrust, the re- 
sultant of a maximum rope pull of 25,000 Ib., is carried 
by four struts, each of which is made up of four angles, 
two 3 by 25 by 4 and two 3 by 2 by 4 in. These are 
braced and all are supported upon an 18-in. I-beam, 54.7 
lb., which in turn rests upon the concrete foundation 
blocks as shown in the illustration. The completed job 
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Hoist Signal System Embraces 
Important Safety Features 
By M. L. Dezenporr. 


UCH CARE and thought have been used to develop 
the ore and cage hoist signal system used by the 
Corrigan, Mckinney Steel Co., at Bessemer, Mich. On 
the ore hoist two complete return-call signal circuits are 
installed, one for each skip. The operator can tell from 
what level a signal has been flashed by observing the 
lamps set in front of his operating platform. ‘There is 
an additional signal on the hoist which indicates when 
the trestle car is in place at the shaft. This car must 
be in place before the skip is dumped. 
‘Two complete return-call signal circuits have also been 





placed on the cage hoist. Two additional signals are 
installed in the hoisting shafts and can be rung from 
the cage as it stands or moves anywhere between land- 
ings. The arrangement thus provides facilities for 
signaling when repair work is being done in the shaft or 
in the event of an emergency. 

In conjunction with the foregoing two signal circuits 
are also installed, these being provided with lights indi- 
cating to the operator when the various gates on the 
shaft levels are open or closed. If they are open, the 
cage is not started until they are closed. This protects 
a man against accident from stepping on the cage just 
as it is starting. Another signal, operated from the 
hoistman’s controller, gives an indication at each level 
when the cage is in motion. No person is permitted to 


call the cage to a given level when it is in operation. 
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21L Sy 
! South Cage Signals North Cage Signals : 
“Keystone high voltage mine pul! switch, No. 46029 ...--" 
Wiring diagram. shows how hoisting signal system gives 
visual and audible indication of position of cage and level 


gates at all times, thus providing safety features necessary 
im conjunction with electrically operated shaft hoists 


H—Benjamin 60-cycle, 14-volt J—Cage chair signal on brake 











" North Skip 
Signals 


South Skip 
Signals oe Signals 
keystone high voltage mine 

pull switch, No.46029 


Trestle Car 


V—General Electric Co. jog 19L-—Cage- and ore-hoist land- 
switch Type B.S. 211, larry ing 19th level 





industrial signal horn 

T—Jefferson type transformer 
bell ringer 

G—50 watt, 110-volt green lamps 

R—50 watt, 110-volt red lamps 

C—50 watt, 110-volt clear lamps 

B—25 watt, 110-volt clear lamps 

A—Faraday 110-volt double- 
gong bell 

D—General Electric Co. HG2 
A.C. relay 

E—Ground detector 

F—General Electric Co. Type 
PQ relay 

I—Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Co. door-limit switch 

P—220-116-volt transformer 
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stand 

K— 21st level water danger 
signal on cage brake stand 

L—Float switch 21st level 

M—Single-pole snap switch on 
cage brake stand 

Three-way snap switch on 
cage brake stand 

O—Jefferson Type C, 110-volt, 
6-12-18-24-volt transformer 

Q—Small push-button switch on 
cage brake stand 

S—Heater circuit for terminal 
boxes 

U—Double pole entrance switch 
D.C. feeder, for larry car 
signals 





N 








ear control signals 
W--S.P.D.T. switches — Larry- 
car controlled, Corrigan Land- 
ing 
Signal switches — Installed 
on cage 
Y—Double pole switch on cage 
hoist brake stand 
Z—Gate signals on 
switchboard 
SB—AlIll work above line SB— 
except Y on signal switch- 
board 
CH—-Cage-hoist brake stand 
OH—Ore-hoist brake stand 
RD—Cage-hoist rock dump 
OD—Skip-hoist ore dump 
CL—Cage-hoist collar landing 
OL—Ore-hoist landing 
MT—Cage-hoist man tunnel 
—— landing 17th 
eve 





x 


signal 





G1 and R5 gate signals on cage- 
hoist brake stand 

C2—Cage-hoist collar and rock 
signals 

C6—Cage-hoist man-tunnel sig- 
nals 

C3—Cage-hoist 19th level signals 

C7—Cage-hoist 17th level signals 

C4—Cage-hoist 20th level signals 

C8—Cage-hoist 21st level signals 

39 and R13—Ore landing larry- 
car signals 

C10—Skip-hoist ore-dump  sig- 
nals 

C11—Skip-hoist 19th-level sig- 
nals 














C12—Skip-hoist 20th level sig- 
nals 
C14—Skip-hoist landing signals 





C15—Skip-hoist collar signals 
Se 21st level sig- 
nals 
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DISCUSSION 





“Classification of Stoping Methods” 
THe Epitor: 

Sir—I have been much interested in the article by 
Charles A. Mitke on classification of modern stoping 
methods which appeared in your issue of Sept. 10. This 
appears to be a valuable contribution to the literature 
of mining and supplies the first comprehensive and logi- 
cal classification of stoping methods. 

Mr. Mitke’s article in the issue of Sept. 24 on selection 
of a stoping method is also an extremely valuable one. 
There is, however, a very essential consideration in the 
choice of a stoping method which Mr. Mitke has not 
covered—the possible effect of the stoping method on 
the subsequent metallurgical treatment. This probably 
enters into the problem only where the ore has to be 
treated by flotation, but where this method of treatment 
is necessary, as is now frequently the condition, there is 
always a possibility that the ore which is not promptly 
extracted after being broken will undergo sufficient oxi- 
dation or other chemical change to interfere seriously 
with flotation. Some copper ores oxidize quickly after 
being broken, particularly if subjected to crushing and 
pressure, and some of the complex lead-zinc ores undergo 
some chemical changes, if held in the stopes too long, 
which seriously interfere with the differential extraction. 

At the Old Dominion mine an attempt to use the 
shrinkage method on the Maggie orebody proved a fail- 
ure, because of the fact that between the time when the 
ore was broken and when it was drawn the acid-soluble 
copper increased from practically nothing to five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. The copper in this ore occurred as chalco- 
pyrite and bornite in about equal proportions, with an 
average copper content of 4 per cent. As the vein was 
quite free from inclusions of barren rock, was about 30 ft. 
wide, and had solid quartzite walls, physical conditions 
were ideal for shrinkage stoping, but the oxidation of 
the copper sulphide interfered so seriously with flotation 
that this stoping method had to be abandoned. At the 
Sullivan mine the ore, which carries lead and zinc sul- 
phides, cannot be allowed to long remain broken in the 
stopes without serious interference with the differential 
flotation treatment of the ore. In each of these instances 
both the shrinkage and caving methods must be elim- 
inated on account of purely metallurgical considerations. 

Mr. Mitke’s statement in the opening sentence of his 
article, “The ultimate object of mining is profit,” should 
be the guiding consideration in the selection of stoping 
methods, but it must be remembered that the profits of a 
mine are not controlled entirely by the cost of mining; 
in fact, at times the mining cost becomes a minor con- 
sideration. Loss during concentration of an extra tenth 
of 1 per cent copper, or 2 lb. of copper per ton of ore, 
may more than offset the saving made by the use of a 
cheaper stoping method. It is, therefore, necessary to 
consider the subsequent treatment of the ore first. 

It would seem that the metallurgist should be con- 
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sulted in relation to the method of stoping to be adopted, 
otherwise he may be put to great trouble and expense 
to remedy conditions which might have been prevented by 
the use of a different system of mining. This would also 
lead to a very desirable joint study by the miner and the 
metallurgist of the effect of the mining methods upon 
the metallurgical treatment of the ore, a subject of which 
we know all too little. It is possible that it may yet be 
found that mining methods have an effect on metallurgi- 
cal processes other than flotation, but, even with our 
present limited knowledge of the subject, we know that 
certain methods subject the ore to pressure, crushing, 
and friction, all of which tend to produce heat and bring 
about oxidation of sulphides. When flotation is to be 
used this may preclude the use of these mining methods. 
In considering the shrinkage method, the locking up 
of capital in broken ore should be taken into considera- 
tion. In the early stages approximately 50 per cent of 
the ore remains in the stopes, and if it is a high-grade 
ore this becomes an important matter. In mining a 
low-grade ore, it may mean that until a complete cycle 
of shrinkage and drawing has been established the opera- 
tions will be carried on at a loss. This calls for additional 
investment of capital, which may not be obtainable. 
The influence of metal-market fluctuations on the 
choice of a stoping method should be given careful and 
complete consideration if it is taken into account at all. 
Under normal conditions it is preferable to leave it out 
entirely and make the necessary calculations on the basis 
of an average market. The engineer cannot foresee 
these fluctuations except in unusual circumstances, and 
even then he cannot make definite predictions. With 
copper at 25c. per pound, he would be quite justified in 
assuming that the price would not last for any length of 
time, and that any ore mined while this price continued 
would be decidedly more profitable than ore extracted on 
a normal market; consequently he would be justified in 
adopting a method which would give the quickest output, 
unless such method precluded the possibilities of going 
to a cheaper system later when the price became normal. 
It will sometimes be found possible to make provision 
for an early production while working toward a cheaper 
method for later application. Where this is not possible 
it would probably be better to sacrifice some immediate 
profit by adopting a method which would require a longer 
preparation but would give a cheaper cost. The illustra- 
tion given by Mr. Mitke of the adoption by one mine 
of a method which required long preparation but gave 
a lower operating cost, while the other mine adopted a 
method to give quicker production but higher cost, is not 
very convincing. The fact that the latter, in this in- 
stance, happened to profit temporarily more than the 
former is merely a matter of luck and no reflection on 
the judgment of the engineers who made the decision to 
adopt the cheaper méthod. Some slight change in world 
conditions, which no engineer could foresee, might have 
brought about the reduction in metal price before either 
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mine could come into production. It is proper to assume 
that the law of averages will hold in the future as it 
has in the past. 

To secure the maximum profit from a mine it is neces- 
sary to consider the ultimate cost in every detail of opera- 
tion and to measure this cost in terms of the unit of 
valuable product. Too often the decision is made on the 
basis of the cost per ton, without taking into considera- 
tion the cost per unit of the metal which is being ex- 
tracted. To secure a low final cost per unit of metal, it 
is necessary to mine in such a way that there will be 
no undue sacrifice of ore, with consequent loss of metals, 
nor excessive dilution with waste, which leads to higher 
metallurgical costs and probably increased metal loss. 
Low metal prices, and sometimes inordinate greed, have 
brought about a greatly increased rate of production at 
most mines. In some cases, a careful analysis will show 
that this has been done at a sacrifice of ultimate for 
immediate profits. In others the cost per ton has been 
reduced by mining material which is too low grade to 
pay, either by adopting unsuitable wholesale methods of 
mining or going beyond the economic limits of the ore- 
body. The success of large-scale operations on low-grade 
material has caused undue emphasis to be laid on tonnage, 
and mines which have no salvation outside of clean 
mining have been led astray. The importance of clean 
mining has been recently brought home by an article by 
W. A. Quince on “Methods of Eliminating Barren Rock 
From Ore at the Sub Nigel Mine, Transvaal.”! This 
shows that by a careful separate breaking of ore and 
waste, both in developing and stoping, followed by closer 
sorting on the surface, the profits of the mine were more 
than doubled, although the gold content of the reef re- 
mained the same, and the cost per ton for mining and 
treatment rose from 38s. to 44s. 6d. 

The cost per ton of mining, milling, and smelting is a 
useful figure to have, and in many operations it is the 
true measure of efficiency, but in the choice of a stoping 
method the cost per unit of final product, and the ultimate 
cost and amount of the entire valuable product of the 
mine, should be considered. When this is done con- 
sideration will be given to all factors entering into put- 
ting the product into marketable form, and the chances 
of error are much lessened. 

Most of these points have been covered by Mr. Mitke 
in his very excellent article, but I feel that some of them 
are of sufficient importance to justify additional emphasis. 


Montreal. W. G. McBripe. 
x ke ok * 


Feldspar Analyses 
THE EpiTor: 

Sir—It has just been called to my attention that, 
through a misunderstanding, I inadvertently included in 
a table of analyses of Black Hills feldspars in my article 
on “Feldspar Mining: A New Industry in the Black 
Hills,” which appeared in your journal for July 2, 1927, 
the analysis of a Colorado feldspar. The Colorado 
feldspar is No. 7 in the table, and in high P.O; content 
as in other respects conforms very closely with the 
analyses of the Black Hills feldspars; so that a correc- 
tion would hardly be necessary were it not for the fact 
that the fusion point of the Colorado feldspar was lower 
than that of the Black Hills feldspars. It fuses at Cone 
7; while the Black Hills feldspars fuse at Cones 8 to 9. 

Rapid City, S. D. F. C. LINcoin. 





1Paper read at the Winnipeg meeting of the Second Empire Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Congress. 
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By the Way 


Books to Read 


HE heads of the departments at Antioch College, 

that interesting Ohio institution of learning, recently 
prepared a list of one hundred books that one wishing 
to keep abreast of what is going on in the world might 
read and study to good advantage. Norman G. Shidle, 
editor of Automotive Industries, in Philadelphia, has 
commented at some length on the list, and has kindly 
sent us a copy. It includes twelve references on 
esthetics; four on biology; four on chemistry; fifteen 
on economics ; eleven on finance and accounting ; nine on 
geology and related subjects, including astronomy ; eight 
on mathematics ; thirteen on medicine; four on physics; 
five on psychology; and eight on social science. Few 
engineers, we venture to say, have read enough of these 
books to comment critically on the selections ; it is easier 
to name some titles that have not been included. The 
list is perhaps too long to reprint here, but the selections 
in the geological group may be of particular interest. 
They are: “The Ways of Life,” by Lull; “Our Mobile 
Earth,” by Daly; “The Age of the Earth,” by Holmes; 
“Ice Ages—Recent and Modern,” by Coleman; “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Geology,” by Leith; “Weather 
Proverbs and Paradoxes,” by Humphreys; “Climate,” by 
Ward; “Star-Light,’ by Shapley; and “The Earth and 
the Stars,” by Abbott. 

‘* + * 


Jealous, That's All 


EADERS will remember the excellent hunting and 

fishing mentioned by H. S. Gieser in his article 
descriptive of mining and milling on Santa Catalina 
Island. Though he did not suggest that any of the fish 
got into the flotation circuit, that possibility is perhaps. 
not ridiculous, and it may be that an occasional good pot 
shot at a young goat or fox presents itself from the 


heights of the coarse-ore bin. Comes this letter from 
Utah: 


“In reference to the article, ‘Mining and Milling of Santa 
Catalina Island’ in your issue of Aug. 13, I must say that 
the map of the island, the pictures, and flow sheet of the 
mill are very interesting and could also be suitable to the 
article if they had been accompanied by photographs of the 
wild goats and leaping tunas. These tough goats, foxes, 
quails, doves, swordfish, and tunas may feel as though they 
have been talked about in the wrong part of the article and 
claim the right to declare strike against the hunters and’ 
fishermen of the island. Should this happen, the flotation 
operators better be careful, as trouble may develop in the 
mill too, with all those ferocious animals coming through 
a 100-ton flotation circuit. 

“The mill man from the narrow canyons and snow- 
covered hillsides would perhaps appreciate a warning too,. 
as I am sure he would not like to find himself in such 2. 
predicament. In this case, Mr. Mill Man from the narrow 
canyons would perhaps decide to remain at higher altitudes, 
where the winds are not barred and hot air has less oppor- 
tunity to concentrate. 

Very truly yours, for better hunting and fishing in our 


mills. J. T. Ferri. 
Ophir, Utah. 





Jealousy, we fear, impelled Mr. Ferri to write this. 


letter. He is evidently tired of fishing in Great Salt 
Lake, whose animal life, if we are not mistaken, is con- 
fined to a small crustacean; and finds little encourage- 


ment in hunting juicy young goats on the heights of the 


Oquirrh Range around the Tooele smelter. 
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Summary 


AX REDUCTION need not be 

affected in. slightest degree by 
proposal to increase appropriations 
for Bureau of Mines and Geological 
Survey, says Senator Oddie. 


xk * x 


Mayor of Grass Valley, Calif., a 
local assayer, on pleading guilty in 
superior court to irregularities in his 
records of gold purchases, is fined 
$1,000 and severely reprimanded. 


c¢ * + 


Experiments are made in the Mich- 
igan copper district to evolve a proc- 
ess for the economical extraction of 
copper values contained in amyg- 
daloid sand tailings. 


* * * 


Mill of Tar Creek Mining Co., in 
the Joplin-Miami district, built six 
months ago to replace mill destroyed 
by fire, burns down, incurring a loss 
of $75,000. 


* * x 


Interest in the Hannipah camp of 
Nevada revives with the purchase of 
central acreage by the World Ex- 
ploration Co.; all near-in open ground 
is relocated. 


*- 2 


Ducktown Chemical & Iron Co. 
plans to have new 300-ton milling 
plant at its Isabella mine in operation 
before the end of the year. 


© «& < 


U. S. Gypsum Co. announces it 
will erect a modern plant for the 
manufacture of gypsum products at 
Midland, near Blythe, Calif. 


* * * 


A gold discovery is reported in the 
Piute Mountains, six miles from 
Fenner in San Bernardino County, 
Calif. 

x Ok Ox 

North Lily mine, near Eureka, 
makes outstanding record in Utah 
Operations of the last six months. 
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OF THE WEEK 


Government Declares Terms 
of Pittman Act Have Been Fully Met 


No Further Silver Under That Law Necessary, Is the Answer 
of Secretary Mellon and Director Grant to Mandamus 
Suit Filed by Silver Producers’ Association 


By PauL Wooton 
Special Washington Correspondent 


I ECLARING that the terms of the 

Pittman Act have been met fully 
and that no further silver under that 
lew is necessary, the answer of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and Robert 
J. Grant, Director of the Mint, to the 
mandamus suit filed against them by 
the American Silver Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and individual mining corpora- 
tions, was filed in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court on Oct. 17. 

“The claim of the silver interests is 
based upon a technical and entirely un- 
warranted interpretation of the Pittman 
Act as applied to certain transactions 
which took place within the Treasury 
Department,” the answer avers. All 
of the silver dollars melted down to 
supply bullion to Great Britain for use 
in India during the war have been 
recast from silver purchased under the 
Pittman Act, it is declared, and it is 
denied that it is necessary to purchase 
silver for subsidiary coinage, allocations 
to this item having been revoked and 
being treated purely as administrative 
matters. To force the Treasury De- 
partment to purchase 14,589,730 oz. of 
fine silver at $1 an ounce when the 
market price is 55}c. an ounce “would 
mean a gift of about $6,493,529.91 of 
the public funds to the producers of 
silver,” the answer asserts. Further- 
more, the contention is made that no 
silver is needed by the Treasury from 
any source at present. The American 
silver producers were not in a position 
to supply the bullion needed to lend to 
the British, the answer sets up, and by 
providing that the Treasury should 
replace its melted dollars with silver 
purchased from American producers, 
the Pittman Act protected these pro- 
ducers from foreign competition and 
helped them over a period of about 
fcur years, meaning a bonus of about 
$58,000,000. The case will probably be 
argued at an early date. 


TAx REDUCTION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Tax reduction need not be affected in 
the slightest degree by the proposal to 
increase the appropriations for the 
3Zureau of Mines and the Geological 


Mining Journal 


Survey, Senator Oddie points out. Were 
the appropriations for agriculture re- 
duced by 1 per cent and that 1 per cent 
made available to mining, $1,398,629 
could be divided between the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey. 
Senator Oddie would like to see every 
possible dollar of the surplus go to the 
reduction of taxes. He sees no reason, 
however, why some of the least essen- 
tial activities on behalf of agriculture 
could not be curtailed. A curtailment 
of 1 per cent would mean an increase 
of 334 per cent in the total federal 
money going to the miring bureaus. 

Senator Oddie has no fault to find 
with the amount of money voted for 
agriculture. He thinks it has been a 
good investment. In fact, he would 
rather see a million dollars transferred 
to mining from some other activity, but 
a comparison with agriculture, only 
slightly more important to our national 
welfare, brings out best the point he 
wants to make. 


RULINGS OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The proposed reduction in the pres- 
ent freight rate on tin plate from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, from 184c. to 
9c., has been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until May 
10, 1928, so as to permit of investiga- 
tion. The commission also has _ sus- 
pended until May 10 next the proposal 
ot the Southwest Missouri Railroad Co. 
to absorb drayage charges on lead and 
zinc ores and concentrates in connec- 
tion with the turn-around service in the 
Picher district. Questions involved in 
this proposal of the carrier will be dis- 
cussed at a hearing to be held on Oct. 27 
before Examiner Steer, of the commis- 
sion, 

Figures just issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that mines 
contributed 178,779,781 tons of freight 
to the Class 1 railroads of the country 
during the second quarter of the cur- 
rent year. This is a decrease of 1.79 
per cent as compared with shipments 
during the corresponding quarter of 
1926. For the six months ended June 
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30, 1927, the total movement of prod- 
ucts of mines was 344,676,909 tons, an 
increase of 5.23 per cent over the first 
six months of 19206. 

Detailed figures showing the itemized 
tonnage originating at the mines of the 
country during the second quarter of 
1927 follow: anthracite, 20,230,076 tons ; 
bituminous coal, 77,003,356 tons; coke, 
4,227,540 tons; iron ore, 23,824,739 tons ; 
other ores and concentrates, 2,750,496 
tons; base bullion and matte, 214,276 
tons; clay, gravel, sand, and stone, 44,- 
501,160 tons; crude petroleum, 2,768,807 
tons; asphaltum, 851,312 tons; salt, 
771,699 tons; other products of mines, 
1,636,320 tons. 

2°, 
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Second Mill on Tract to Burn 
Within Six Months 


The mill of the Tar Creek Mining 
Co., near Treece, Okla., in the Joplin- 
Miami district, was destroyed by fire 
on Oct. 14, being the second mill on the 
tract to be burned during the last six 
months. Origin of the fire is unknown. 
Workers discovered it in the engine 
room and tried to extinguish it with 
hand extinguishers. Unable to do this. 
they called the Picher and Cardin fire 
departments, but by the time these ar- 
rived the fire was beyond control and 
all that could be done was to protect 
adjoining mills. 

The mill was owned by Fred Childress 
and was worth approximately $75,000. 
It had been in operation only about 
three months, having been built to re- 
place one that had been burned about 
six months ago. The mill had a capac- 
ity of 300 tons per day, and the property 
has been a good producer. The mill 
probably will be replaced. 


_ 


Hellena Mine, in Leadville 
District, Reopened 


The Golden Rod Mining & Smelting 
Co., one of the leading operating com- 
panies in the Joplin-Miami district, has 
reopened the Hellena mine, in the Lead- 
ville district of Colorado. The Hellena 
property has been idle for several years. 
General repairs and the installation of 
an electric hoist and pump have been 
made by the Golden Rod company. 
Extensive development operations are 
now under way, and, if results warrant 
it, a mill will be built on the property. 


—Yo— 


New California Gypsum 
Plant 


The U. S. Gypsum Co. has announced 
that it will construct a modern plant of 
fireproof construction at Midland, near 
Blythe, Calif. This plant will manu- 
facture products from raw gypsum for 
distribution in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. The company has _in- 
stalled warehouses in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and other Coast cities in an- 
ticipation of the completion of the 
Midland plant. 


ai 





Canadian Mining Fields 
Require More Planes 


F yrteheei manufacturers have 
been unable to keep up with 
the volume of orders for planes 
received from agencies furnishing 
aerial transportation to the mining | 
districts of Canada. At present | 
these manufacturers are several | 
months behind with their deliveries, | 
and it is considered something of 
an achievement to obtain an early | 
delivery of a plane. 

The value of aerial transporta- | 
tion to the outlying Canadian min- 
ing districts is particularly apparent | 
during the annual freeze-up period, 
when the air-mail service and the 
aerial delivery of urgently needed 
supplies are suspended for six 
weeks. During this period, which 
usually begins about Nov. 1, the 
pontoons on the planes are removed 
and replaced with runners for land- 
ings on snow and ice. 
























Assayer Fined 
As a result of the operation of the 
California Gold Buyers’ law, E. J. N. 
Ott, Mayor of Grass Valley, Calif., and 
local assayer, was held in the superior 
court for irregularities in his records of 


gold purchases. He pleaded guilty, and 
the court imposed a fine of $1,000 and a 
severe reprimand. A more or less suc- 
cessful effort is being made by state 
officials to break up high-grading activ- 
ities in the gold-mining districts of 
California. 
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Report of Gold Discovery 


A new area in the desert region of 
San Bernardino County, Calif., is excit- 
ing interest by reason of a reported gold 
discovery in the Piute Mountains, six 





Claim Owners Optimistic 
at Hannipah, Nevada 


World Exploration Co. Purchases 
Ground in District—All Near-in 
Tracts Relocated 


H ANNIPAH, 20 miles east of Tono- 
pah, Nev., has its “nth” wind. 
The World Exploration Co., of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has started work after 
purchasing ground in the center of the 
district; claim owners are optimistic; 
and all near-in open ground has been 
re-located. ‘The district is an old one, 
and its discovery dates back to the early 
days of Tonopah; periodically some new 
find revives interest in the section. 
Although development work has not 
been extensive, many shallow shafts 
have been sunk, and some ore has been 
mined from small high-grade occur- 
rences in veins in the rhyolite. 

Values occur as horn silver near the 
surface, but change to ruby silver with 
depth. Past production, probably prin- 
cipally by leasers, would likely not ex- 
ceed $200,000 in gross value. Many 
surface outcrops appear promising, but 
so far a little work has invariably 
proved the ore to have a limited extent. 
Property owners have always pinned 
their faith on deeper work and have 
held on in the hope that some company 
with the necessary capital would enter 
the district and prove, or disprove, this 
theory. 

The Tax Commission of Nevada has 
ruled that the depreciation allowances 
made to mining companies upon plant, 
smelters, and facilities are to be 10 
per cent for gold and silver mining com- 
panies and 6 per cent for companies en- 
gaged in producing copper, lead, zinc, 
and non-metallics. These percentages 
are the limits established by the 1927 
Legislature, but the decision as to the 
application of these factors was placed 
in the hands of the Nevada Tax Com- 
mission. Establishment of percentage 





Typical prospect at Hannipah, Nev., Ben Richardson shaft 
of World Exploration Co. 


miles or more southeast of Fenner, on 
the Santa Fe railroad. Local reports 
record the location of a number of claims 
and the discovery of a quartz vein with 
high gold values. 


allowances to be used in determining 
net proceeds upon which mine taxes are 
based is considered an important conces- 
sion to the mining companies and has 
removed this question from controversy. 
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Re-treatment of Amygdaloid 
Sands Still a Problem 


Michigan Copper District Experimenis 
to Obtain Economical Means 
of Extracting Values 


O DATE no economical means 
has been found to extract the copper 
values from the amygdaloid sand or 
tailing in the Michigan district, but con- 
stant experimentation to this end is 
under way by various mining companies 
and the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology. Leaching and flotation 
have been successfully applied by Calu- 
met & Hecla Consolidated in reclaiming 
metal from conglomerate sand, but these 
methods cannot be used in re-treating 
amygdaloid tailing, on account of the 
lower copper content. Many millions 
of tons of amygdaloid sand are in the 
waste deposits at the stamp mills, and a 
cheap method of extraction would prove 
a boon to the Lake companies. Experi- 
mentation is proceeding, and confidence 
is expressed that a satisfactory method 
of treatment will be found. 
Development of the water power at 
the Victoria mine, in Ontonagon County, 
Michigan copper district, is planned on 
a larger scale than originally intended 
by a group of Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
Mich., men who have organized the 
Northern Acquisition Co. for that pur- 
pose. They have an option on the power 
rights, with privilege of renewal. In- 
stead of the construction of a single dam 
and sale of power in Ontonagon County, 
it is planned to seek a market for power 
in other counties as well and to enlarge 
on the plant project. If these larger 
plans fail, however, it is the intention to 
proceed with the original scheme until 
such time as the project can be expanded. 
Quincy, one of the district’s oldest 
and most reliable producers, had only 
begun to profit by notable improvements 
at mine and stamp mill when it was 
hard hit last July by fire in No. 2 shaft, 
which put that unit out of commission. 
Production meanwhile from No. 6 shaft 
is down to 60 per cent of the rate before 
the fire. Retimbering in No. 2 is neces- 
sarily slow, but progress, considering 
the size of the job, is satisfactory. New 
openings in No. 6 and in No. 2, in levels 
corresponding with the bottom of No. 6, 
are being pushed, with values in the 
Pewabic bed showing the usual high 
tenor. The new boiler plant at No. 6 is 
nearing completion, with part of it 
already in operation. Other improve- 
ments which will contribute materially 
to lowering of costs when No. 2 is again 
working include cheap power at mill 
and mine, provided by a turbine and 
generator which utilize waste steam 
from the stamp heads; improvements in 
milling practice and regrinding ; electric 
bell systems in Nos. 2 and 6 shafts, 
which will result in a daily saving of 
two hours in hoisting ; and electric-pump 
installations, which will increase the 
hoisting time by eliminating use of 
bailers. These various installations have 
taken several years and have been re- 
sponsible for heavy construction charges, 





New Records Made 
in Michigan Fields 


HE total number of men em- 
ploved in the mines, mills, and 
smelters of Houghton County, in 
| the Michigan copper district, is 
7,832, according to the annual re- 

| port of the county inspector of 
| mines. This is an increase of 108 
over the 1926 total, and the largest 

| number on the payrolls since 1920. 
| Additions made to the working 
forces of Calumet & Hecla are chiefly 
responsible for the increase. Only 
six fatalities occurred in the Hough- 
ton County mines during the year 
ended Sept. 30, the smallest number 
on record. The percentage was 
only 0.0012 of the total number of 
men employed. More attention is 


being given to safety in the mines 


than ever before. One of the sev- 
eral precautionary measures adopted 
is the training of men to fight 
underground fires. There are now 
150 of these underground firemen, 
who can be summoned quickly in 
emergency. 

In Keweenaw County, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated is employing 
622 men, 577 of which are at 
Ahmeek. The remainder are em- 
ployed at Allouez, Cliff and Phoe- 
nix. Mohawk is employing a total 
of 618, of which 389 are at work 
underground, 114 on the surface, 
and 115 at the stamp mill. Seneca 
had 396 men or its payroll when it 
suspended operations. Most of 
these have been absorbed by other 
companies. There were five fatali- 
ties in Keweenaw County during 
the year. 











but when they can be utilized in full by 
Quincy, economies in cost of produc- 
tion should result. 

Arcadian Consolidated plans to push 
the work in the Arcadian lode, which it 
encountered in a crosscut from the bot- 
tom of the New Baltic shaft. Drifting 
will be continued indefinitely, or as long 
as the values hold. Opening work is 
proceeding both north and south, with 
total openings to date consisting of 150 
ft., in commercial copper. The lode is 
280 ft. west of the shaft, in the hanging- 
wall side, and is 12 to 16 ft. in width. 
If the vein proves commercial for a con- 
siderable distance on the strike, it can 
be mined through the New Baltic shaft. 

To effect centralization and economy, 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated will build 
an electric power substation under- 
ground in the 81-level haulageway 2,000 
ft. south of the Red Jacket shaft. The 
station will distribute power throughout 
the conglomerate department for the 
operation of the two underground hoists, 
haulage, and pumps. Installation of 
electric pumps in Nos. 5 and 3 Tama- 
rack shafts, centralizing pumping there, 
permits of the dismantling of numerous 
smaller pumps throughout the mine. All 
water in the conglomerate openings now 
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is handled in the Tamarack shafts. 
Pumps in No. 3 have relieved the bur- 
den of No. 5, and even during the rainy 
season of the last few weeks no difficulty 
was experienced in draining the shafts. 

At the Calumet & Hecla smelter, at 
Hubbell, a 214-ft. concrete stack is near- 
ing completion. It will serve a new fur- 
nace to be constructed this fall. An- 
other stack and furnace also will be 
built. Three new furnaces of large ca- 
pacity and a casting unit now are in 
operation. 

Ahmeek, of Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated, is maintaining its high rate of 
production, shipping an average of 3,000 
tons of copper rock daily. From No. 2 
shaft Allouez ground also is being mined 
on two levels. A substantial tonnage is 
coming from Calumet & Hecla’s shafts 
on the Osceola lode, four of which are 
in operation. Yield has been better than 
20 lb., refined, per ton, which compares 
with a former average of 16 to 17 Ib. 
when the shafts were previously oper- 
ated. 

Mohawk is preparing to resume sink- 
ing in No. 6 shaft, its richest unit, in 
which heavy values persist with depth. 
Fair to good copper rock is being mined 
in No. 4, but No. 1 continues lean. 


—Yo— 


Minnesota lax Commission 
Asks Increases 


HE Minnesota State Tax Commis- 

sion has asked increases aggregating 
$3,577,593 in the assessment valuations 
of iron ore properties of the state. 
These increases cover 43 properties, 
which have a valuation on the tax rolls 
of $31,620,748. Besides increased ore 
reserves resulting from new discoveries 
and recent development operations, the 
commission’s request covers enhanced 
values occurring through the applica- 
tion of more efficient operation proc- 
esses. Field men, working under the 
commission and keeping in constant 
touch with the mines, made the reports 
on which the commission proposes the 
increase. 

At the same time, application for 
reductions on other properties have been 
filed with the commission, totaling 
nearly as much as the increases asked. 
These applications from owners cover: 
changes in tax classification from ac- 
tive to inactive mines; lowered estimates 
of the value of orebodies as a result of 
recent exploration; and declarations 
that ore has been previously over-valued. 

A special committee from the Legis- 
lature made a recent trip through the 
northern part of the state and held 
meetings at Hibbing and Duluth with 
mine owners, regarding changes in 
present tax laws. W. G. Ewart, man- 
ager of the Mesabi Iron Co., at Bab- 
bitt, gave a comprehensive outline of 
what the Minnesota mine owners have 
to bear when he showed that the aver- 
age tax on Minnesota ore amounted to 
65c. per ton, whereas the Michigan tax 
was only 25c. per ton. If mining pros- 
perity was to be expected in the future, 
scme equalization or reduction was 
necessary, he said. 
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Surface plant and new construction at the Isabella mine of the Duck- 


town Chemical & Iron Co. 


1, Acid plant; 2, copper smelter; 3, cell 


room for flotation unit; 4, roasting plant; 5, sintering plant; 6, foun- 
dations for concentrate bunker 


New Milling Plant 


at Isabella Mine Nears Completion 


en progress is being made in 
constructing a milling plant of 300 
tons’ daily capacity at the Isabella mine 
of the Ducktown Chemical & Iron Co., 
in the Ducktown district of Tennessee. 
The plant includes a primary crusher 
building at the shaft; secondary crusher 
building and fine-grinding building; 
and a flotation unit, consisting of a 
32-cell Minerals Separation machine of 
the subaération type, housed in a build- 
ing adjoining the fine-crushing building. 
The flotation machine is one of the 
largest of its type yet built. Belt con- 
veyors connect the several grinding 
units. 

Selective flotation will be practiced 
at the plant, the copper being floated 


first and then the iron. The former 
concentrates, after filtration, will go 
direct to the smelter. The iron con- 
centrates will be roasted at the roasting 
plant, the sulphur dioxide gas passing 
to the acid plant for the production of 
sulphuric acid. From the roaster, the 
calcine will be sent to the sintering 
plant, where a low-phosphorus sinter, 
containing 65 per cent iron, will be 
produced. 

Though construction of this new 
milling plant was not authorized until 
early in August, it is hoped to have it 
in operation before the end of the year. 
The accompanying photograph, show- 
ing a part of the mill construction, was 
taken several weeks ago. 





Several New Operations 
in Montana 


Butler-Felt Mining Co., with head- 
quarters at Dillon, Mont., has been in- 
corporated to operate properties near 
Elkhorn, in Beaverhead County.  In- 
corporators are Frank G. Felt, J. H. 
Gilbert, and J. E. Kelly, all of Dillon, 
and J. G. Butler and Henry Butler, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. J. G. Butler has 
long been identified with prominent steel 
companies in the Youngstown district. 

Ardsley Butte Mines Corporation has 
shipped its first car of ore from the new 
orebody encountered on the 350 level of 
its Highland property, in the southwest 
portion of Butte, the ore assaying high 
in silver and carrying some lead. 

Leasers operating the old shaft of the 
Jo Dandy property of the Butte Copper 
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Consolidated Mines, near Radersburg, 
have shipped a car of high-grade ore to 
the East Helena smelter. The new shaft 
being sunk by the company is more than 
SO ft. deep. 

3utte & Superior Mining Co. is en- 
larging its main shaft from the 3,600 
level to the 2,100, so as to make it a 
standard three-compartment shaft, it 
having been of smaller dimension when 
sunk to the 3,600 level for prospecting 
purposes. 

Wellington Mines Leasing Co., which 
has been shipping high-grade zine con- 
centrates from its new flotation mill, re- 
cently loaded three cars of high-grade 
lead-silver ore. Shipments are made to 
smelters in Oklahoma and Texas. 

According to Glen Anderson, man- 
ager of the Butte Hill Copper Mining 
Co., a vein 12 ft. wide has been en- 
countered in a crosscut on the 500 level. 





How the Success Mine 
Proved a Success 


Selective Flotation and War Demands 
Made “Worse Than Worthless” 
Zinc Pay Dividends 

HE Success Mining Co. of Wal- 


lace, Idaho, paid a dividend of 14c., 
per share on Oct. 2, amounting to $17,- 
600. Disbursement of this dividend is 
practically the final chapter in the career 
of this old mine, a career that is quite 
out of the ordinary. In 1886, the Suc- 
cess mine, then called the Granite, 
started production, and for several years 
was profitably operated as a lead-silver 
mine. The scene of operations at that 
time was high up on the divide between 
Nine Mile and Canyon creeks. With 
the approach of exhaustion of ore on 
the high levels, a deep tunnel was driven 
many years ago on the Nine Mile side, 
which finally became the main operating 
tunnel of the Success mine. This tun- 
nel, instead of finding the continuation 
of the lead oreshoot which had _ been 
mined so profitably above, struck a great 
body of zine ore with lead a minor fac- 
tor. At that time zinc in the Coeur 
d’Alenes was worse than worthless, for 
it not only had no commercial value 
itself, but it also made it unprofitable to 
mine the lead associated with it. In 
that situation the controlling owners of 
the Granite—Finch and Campbell— 
practically abandoned the property. 

Years passed and the old Granite was 
all but forgotten. Then came rumors of 
a new milling process for treating zinc- 
lead ores, which gave one H. F. Sam- 
uels an idea, although he had no prac- 
tical knowledge of mining and milling. 
He obtained the old Granite almost for 
the asking, and had milling tests made of 
the ore. The results would have been 
discouraging to a mining man of expe- 
rience, but not to Mr. Samuels. He 
organized the Success Mining Co. and 
built a mill. Soon thereafter the flota- 
tion process made its appearance, fol- 
lowed by the World War, which sent 
the price of zinc soaring. The Success 
proved a success. During war days it 
paid $1,940,000 in dividends. 

Since the war period the company 
has not prospered, first on account of 
the decline in the price of zinc, which 
was followed by exhaustion of the ore- 
bodies. Samuels sold out while the sell- 
ing was good. Some two or three years 
ago the Day interests obtained control 
of the company and tried to bring the 
old mine back, but without success. It 
was closed down about a year ago. 


—o— 


Alaska Juneau in September 


Estimated results for Alaska Juneau 
in September, 1927, are 331,100 tons 
mined and trammed to mill. Receipts 
were $187,000, or 56.48c. per ton; oper- 
ating expenditures, $170,500, or 51.5c. 
per ton, and operating profit was $16,- 
500, or 4.98c. per ton. Other expendi- 
tures and accrued charges, amounting 
to $20,000, reduced operating profit to 
a deficit of $3,500 for the month. 
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Washington Water Power Co. 
Strengthens Line 


Reduces Span Length and Replaces 
Copper Wire With One of Steel 
on Bitter Root Range 


fpr aalpe power for most of the 
mines of the Coeur d’Alene district, 
Idaho, is supplied by the Washington 
Water Power Co. Mining operations, 
both large and small, are its patrons. 
Through deep canyons and over high 
divides its lines reach all sections of the 
district. Power is generated on the 
Spokane River in the State of Washing- 
ton, and is brought in over the com- 
pany’s high-voltage transmission line 
120 miles in length. The mines are 
great revenue producers for the com- 
pany, but during the winter the company 
experiences much grief in maintaining 
uninterrupted service, on account of 
heavy snowfall and cold winds that 
sweep the summits. Last winter was 
especially bad for the Washington 
Water Power. Its line to the Jack 
Waite mine is along the summit of the 
Bitter Root range of mountains which 
forms the boundary line between Idaho 
and Montana. For a mile and a half 
the line is exposed along the rugged 
summit at an elevation of 5,700 ft. above 
sea level. Last winter the gales that 
swept across the divide froze the rain 
and wet snow on the wire until it formed 
the axis of a solid bar of ice eight 
inches in diameter. With this heavy 
load the insulator pins and crossarms 
broke, and finally the copper wire 
snapped. It was a task to repair the 
break in snow ten feet deep, in zero 
weather, and in a 60-mile gale. But it 
will not happen during the coming win- 
ter. The Washington Water Power 
Co. is now engaged in strengthening the 
line. An extra pole is being placed in 
each span, reducing the length of the 
spans to 75 ft., and all poles are being 
sustained by four guy wires. The up- 
right insulators on wooden pins are 
being replaced by suspended insulators, 
and the copper wire is being replaced 
with ys-in. steel wire, which, though 
not as good a conductor as copper, has 
greater tensile strength. With these 
and minor changes completed, the com- 
pany believes the Jack Waite line will 
weather the winter storms and that 
there will be no interruption in the flow 
ot electric power. 


o, 
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Move in Carson Case Fails 


On Oct. 10, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in San Francisco, 
Calif., denied the application of George 
J. Henry to file a brief as a friend of 
the court in the case of the Carson In- 
vestment Co. and J. H. Miller, trustee, 
against the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. Henry made affidavit that he owned 
8 per cent interest in the Carson Invest- 
ment Co. and was familiar with the facts 
involved in the litigation and was en- 
titled to a share of any moneys paid by 
mining companies. 
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Park City, Utah 


Record of North Lily Mine 


Outstanding in Recent Utah Operations 


Property Ships 14,496 Tons of Ore Since January Strike 
and Shows Operating Profit of $69,499.02 
—Park City District Active 


PERATIONS of the last six 
months in Utah have had for their 
most significant feature the remarkable 
record made by the International Smelt- 
ing Co. in the opening up of its North 
Lily mine, adjoining the Tintic Stand- 
ard property near Eureka. A _ recent 
report of the company shows that since 
the strike on the 700 level in January 
last, 14,496 dry tons of ore, having an 
average value of $23.55, have been 
shipped. Smelter receipts total $341,- 
419. After paying all operating ex- 
penses, which includes the sinking of a 
four-compartment shaft and the run- 
ning of a drift from the Tintic Stand- 
ard No. 2 shaft on the 900 level, and the 
cost of installing machinery and erect- 
ing a surface plant, the company, up 
to Sept. 20, made a net operating profit 
of $69,499,002. J. O. Elton, president, 
who is also manager of the International 
Smelting Co., has announced that owing 
to the low metal prices the mine will 
ship only enough to meet operating ex- 
penses. With a better metal market, 
output can be easily increased from its 
present average of 500 to 600 tons 
weekly. Present depth of the new shaft 
is 475 ft. The 900-level drift has 500 ft. 
to go before it will reach the point where 
the downward extension of the 700- 
level orebody should be encountered. 
Development of the North Lily prop- 
erty by the International’ Smelting Co. 
has been attended by the opening up of 
another mine, the Eureka Lily of the 
Chief Consolidated Mining Co., through 
which the North Lily drift had to pass. 
On both the 700 and 900 levels the 
North Lily drift has opened up deposits, 
with the result that the shipments of 
the Eureka Lily, it is predicted, which 
have been averaging around ten car- 
loads monthly, will soon be increased to 
a carload daily. 
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Considerable activity is being carried 
on by prospecting companies in the east 
side of the Park City district in an at- 
tempt to open up orebodies similar to 
those exploited in the Park Utah prop- 
erty. Park Galena is sinking on eight 
feet of good ore. By Nov. 1, it is be- 
lieved the new flotation plant will be 
ready for operations. Park-Bingham 
is extending its main tunnel to reach the 
projection of the Park Galena deposit. 

The Bingham Mines Co., by reason 
of the large orebodies opened up in its 
Eureka properties, has practically 
doubled its metal output this year, com- 
pared with that of 1926. Operating 
profit for the first eight months of the 
year increased to $5.54 a share, com- 
pared with $3.17 for the corresponding 
period in 1926. Bingham production 
has been increased by the output of the 
Park-Bingham Mining Co., which, fol- 
lowing its retracking of three miles of 
tunnel with new steel, has shipped a 
carload of ore daily. 

Conditions at the Utah Metal & Tun- 
nel property, operated by the Utah Del- 
aware Mining Co., of the International 
Smelting Co., are exceptionally favor- 
able to the belief that the ore-bearing 
limestones of the district, being pros- 
pected at great depth, will be large pro- 
ducers. From a_non-shipper, Utah 
Metal & Tunnel has again re-entered 
the list of productive mines and is ship- 
ping at the rate of fifteen to twenty car- 
loads of ore monthly. 

Shipments from the Tintic district for 
four weeks of September totaled 661 
carloads, compared with 583 carloads 
for a similar period in August. Park 
City mines shipped 30,147 tons of ore 
during the last four weeks of September, 
compared with 28,607 tons for August. 
3ingham production also showed a 
slight increase in September. 
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Federal Arbitration Board 
Arouses Varied Comment 
in Mining Circles 


Mexico City, Ocr. 5—The principle 
topic of conversation, with varied com- 
ment, in mining circles is the presiden- 
tial decree creating a federal arbitration 
board which will hold its sessions in the 
City of Mexico. This body will be com- 
posed of representatives from all of the 
industries, and will be presided over by 
a chairman named by the federal gov- 
ernment. It will handle labor disputes 
of practically every kind, which, under 
the constitution, were formerly passed 
upon by local state boards. Although 
maintaining the unconstitutionality of 
the presidential degree it is probable 
that most of the big organizations of the 
country will acquiesce in the situation. 
The railways have already notified the 
government of their acceptance of the 
new decree, and have named representa- 
tives for the arbitration board. It is 
understood that the mining corporations 
will participate in the organization of 
the central federal board and name a 
representative soon. The oil companies 
are still holding meetings to decide upon 
some common action, but it is generally 
believed that they will fall in line. A\I- 
though practically all the foreign cor- 
porations concerned dispute the legality 
of the decree, there appears to be a dif- 
ference of opinion among them concern- 
ing its advantages over the old state 
system of arbitration, as provided for in 
the constitution. The opponents of the 
change, however, appear to be, gener- 
ally speaking, willing to try a “mill-run” 
‘and watch the results. 


OMMITTEES from the C.R.O.M. 

and the Reds at Amparo, Jalisco, 
are still working on a plan to harmonize 
their differences. The management is 
-indifferent to the political complexion of 
its employees, and is willing to enter 
into a collective contract with the work- 
men from any, and all groups. The de- 
mand for a 20 per cent raise in wages 
for underground work at night also 
remains to be settled. The owners insist 
that as the night force works only seven 
hours it is already enjoying sufficient 
increased compensation. There does not 
appear to be ground for fear of the 
safety of foreign employees, as the ques- 
tion of nationality has not entered into 
the questions involved. The mines are 
working pending a permanent solution 
of the various problems involved. 

The geological division of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
is completing a methodical study of the 
mineral zones on both sides of the 
Southern Pacific railway of Mexico, 
which runs from Nogales, on the Ari- 
zona line. to Guadalajara, State of 
Jalisco. The portion of the area re- 
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cently surveyed is more than 100 kilo- 
meters along the line, and an average of 
20 kilometers on each side, in the Sierras 
of La Veda Bovispo, Madera, Jojoba, 
Azul, Planchas de Arizona, and Pinitas 
in the State of Sonora. Within a short 
time the results of these explorations 
and studies will be published in book 
form and will be available to those 
interested. A number of graphite 
properties have been denounced and 
applications made for the exploration of 
several old silver and copper workings, 
as a result of publications dealing with 
previous studies and surveys made by 
the geological division. 

Victor Garate, manager of the Santa 
Maria de las Paz y Anexas, State of 
San Luis Potosi, in contradicting local 
newspaper reports concerning the com- 
pany, stated that though the company’s 
petition for closing was before the gov- 
ernment a satisfactory settlement of dif- 
ferences and a readjustment of salaries 
and wages was effected through the 
good offices of the Governor of the State 
of San Luis Potosi. This settlement en- 
abled the company to renew work before 
a decision was handed down by the 
federal government. He denies that the 
company secured $800,000 from abroad. 
and adds that the company has liquidated 
a debt of $350,000 contracted last year 
for the purchase and installation of new 
equipment. 

A reorganization is announced of the 
San Geronimo Mining & Metals Co. and 
the Tajo Mines Co., at Poza, Sonora; 
both companies are now operating under 
the name of El Tajo Syndicate. 

In a recent statement, the Department 
of Commerce, Industry and Labor again 
insists that the mining situation of the 
country is in excellent condition, despite 
the low price of metals, and cites as a 
proof that for the first seven months of 
this year the silver production increased 
3.85 per cent over the same period of 
last year, lead 11.45 per cent, copper 
10.5 per cent, and zinc 22.6 per cent. 
The department maintains that the diffi- 
culties under which Mexican mines are 
working are attributable exclusively to 
world-wide conditions of markets, and 
not to local legislation, which is said by 
many mining operators to be prejudicial 
to the development of the industry. 

According to a circular from the 
Treasury Department, fees for exploita- 
tion of new mining concessions will be 
charged at the annual rate of 4.50 cen- 
tavos per pertenencia, with the excep- 
tion of coal lands, which will pay 60 
centavos annually per hectare. The pay- 
ments become effective from the date of 
the concessions and are to be paid three 
months in advance—that is in January, 
May, and September. An additional tax 
of 10 per cent is assessed for the public 
debt. A fine of 2 per cent monthly will 
be charged on delinquent payments, and 
failure to pay for one entire quarter will 
subject the owner to a cancellation of 
his concession at the option of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Donald Miller has resumed his lease 
of the San Jose Garzona mine, in the 
State of Oaxaca, and is preparing to 
actively resume operations. 
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Mining Shares, Excepting 
Alaska Treadwell, 
Depressed 


Lonpon, Oct. 4.—Apart from Alaska 
Treadwell shares, which have risen to 
over £8 on the Treadwell-Yukon in- 
terest, mining shares during the last 
week have been more or less depressed. 
No matter in which direction one turns, 
the same condition is apparent. It may 
be that some of the leading lights of the 
mining world are still on holiday, and 
that minor speculators are taking advan- 
tage of their absence. When rumor gets 
a good start it is not always easy to 
deny or to check it. As regards South 
Africans, East Rand Proprietary Mines, 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, and 
Robinson B. have all been attacked. As 
the selling is said to emanate from 
Johannesburg, nervous holders scarcely 
know how to act. The abandonment of 
a shaft is the tale respecting the 
E.R.P.M; but it has been denied offi- 
cially. Developments in the Robinson 
mine are said to be poor; this is also 
denied, though not quite entirely. The 
best construction of the position seems 
to be that the various shares have been 
rushed up in excess of their present 
value, and have to find something like 
their true level. It is all unsettling, and 
when “bears” get the upper hand the 
general public incurs substantial losses. 
At such times even the best shares come 
in for unfavorable attention. 


PECULATION in tin continues, and 

it is reported that American inter- 
ests have taken a hand. Though the 
price of the metal has made a partial 
recovery from the lowest point, being at 
the time of writing £267 7s. 6d. per ton, 
shares have not responded. Stocks of 
the metal in this country are only 
slightly higher than they were a year 
ago. 

The platinum position is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. In the annual re- 
port of the Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co. just issued, the directors 
state that, as regards the Potgietersrust 
Platinum, means are being tried to 
evolve the best way of concentrating the 
ores and also to find the most  satis- 
factory method of handling the concen- 
trates. Progress has been slower than 
was anticipated. Owing to the fall in 
the price of the metal, and the possible 
effect of the increase in the South 
African production, the general position 
is now receiving consideration from 
those interested in devising a means of 
stabilizing the price. As regards the 
platinum discoveries in Rhodesia, engi- 
neers are trying to improve the extrac- 
tion. I am informed that from 2.8 dwt. 
ore a recovery of 1.9 dwt., or about 68 
per cent. is being obtained at a cost of 
under 10s. per ton. 
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To Increase McIntyre Mill 
Capacity 500 Tons 
This Winter 


Toronto, Oct. 8.—It is expected that 
during the coming winter the capacity 
of the McIntyre mill will be increased 
approximately 500 tons per day. This 
increase could be brought about by the 
installation of additional rolls and more 
tank capacity, and it is not believed that 
additions to the present building will be 
necessary. The conditioning of the new 
No. 11 shaft has been completed, and 
the cages and skips are in operation. 
All stations from the 1,000-ft. level down 
have been completed, and main haulage 
connections made at 1,875, 2,375 and 
2,875 levels. 

During the last few months the 
Amulet property, at Rouyn, has been 
confining its efforts to diamond drilling, 
but the directors have now decided to 
start underground work. A shaft has 
already been sunk, and drives will be 
started for the diamond-drill intersec- 
tions, which indicate substantial ore- 
bodies. 

Directors of the Newbec have decided 
to drill the new high-grade copper dis- 
covery recently made. The company 
has a test pit down 20 ft., which near 
the bottom shows 4 to 6 ft. widths of 
good copper ore. 

September production of Sylvanite 
mine, in Kirkland, was about $72,000, a 
considerable part of which came from 
surface dumps; average recovery was 
from $12 to $13 per ton. The mill 
handled nearly 200 tons per day. 


HE Lake Shore is making prep- 

arations to install a new 25-drill 
compressor, which will bring the total 
compressor capacity up to about 7,000 
cu.ft. of free air per minute. New fil- 
ters are being installed in the mill, and 
it is understood that the company is 
considering the purchase of a hoist for 
the new shaft, which will be able to 
handle ore from a depth of 4,000 ft. It 
is expected that the new shaft will be 
completed to the 1,000 ft. level in Feb- 
ruary. Sinking will be continued to 
1,600 ft., and connections made with the 
three new levels of the old shaft at 1,200, 
1,400 and 1,600 ft. After this work is 
completed, the shaft will be continued 
to a depth of 2,000 ft. 

At the Tough-Oakes mine, sinking to 
the 1,600 level has been started. Pro- 
duction during’ recent months has been 
very poor, the average recovery being 
only about $3 per ton. It is expected 
that the mill will be shut down. 

Both the O’Brien and the Mining 
Corporation are sinking shafts on the 
east side of Cross Lake. The shafts will 
he carried to the underlying Keewatin, 
Which is at a depth of approximately 
600 ft. At 460 ft. in the O’Brien shaft 


a high-grade vein one inch wide was 
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encountered. This is the first high- 
grade ore found in this section of the 
Cross Lake area. 

The Nipissing mine has dropped its 
option on the Kozack property, in the 
Goodreau district, which excited so 
much interest. Values consisted of 
about 66 per cent silver and 34 per cent 
gold, the silver occurring as a_ sul- 
phide. 

The Canada Northern Power Co. ex- 
pects to have Quinze power into the 
Kirkland district by the end of October. 
The necessary machinery is being in- 
stalled in the Kirkland Lake substation, 
and good progress is being made with 
the transmission _ line. Frequency 
changers will also have to be installed, 
as the Quinze power is 25 cycle, whereas 
the present electric power supplied to 
the district is 60 cycle. 

Kirkland Lake Gold has started sink- 
ing the main winze below the 2,475 level. 
The management has not set any objec- 
tive, but will continue to sink and open 
levels. Within six months the com- 
pany expects to have several new levels 
under development. 

On the 300 level of the Bidgood the 
management states that 150 ft. of com- 
mercial ore has been developed. This 
section of the Kirkland camp is showing 
promise, and a number of properties 
are being explored. 

On the Abana property, to the north 
of the Rouyn section, 80 ft. of drifting 
in good ore has been accomplished on 
the 300 level. The Abana is considered 
to be one of the most promising of the 
several more recent discoveries which 
are now attracting considerable atten- 
tion in mining circles. 
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C. F. Dike Heads 
Tri-State Association 


C. F. Dike, of Joplin, manager of the 
Interstate Zinc and Lead Corporation, 
was elected president of the Tri-State 
Zinc & Lead Ore Producers’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held at Picher, Okla., on Oct. 14. 
Mr. Dike succeeds J. F. Robinson, of 
Miami, head of the Commerce Mining & 
Royalty Co., who has been president of 
the association since its organization 
three years ago. Mr. Robinson was not 
a candidate for re-election. 

Sidney H. Davis, of Baxter Springs, 
manager for the Vinegar Hill and Cen- 
tury Zinc companies in the district, was 
advanced to first vice-president, the posi- 
tion formerly held by Mr. Dike, and 
M. F. Owens, manager of the Black 
Eagle Mining Co., was made second 
vice-president. Charles A. Neal, of 
Miami, was elected treasurer, to suc- 
ceed George A. Pearson. Mr. Robinson 
and Frank Childress were elected to 
the executive committee, which consists 
of five members, the other three being 
the president and two vice-presidents. 
The finance committee is composed of 
F. H. Kisseling, S. H. Davis, C. A. 
Neal, M. F. Owens, and G. A. Pearson. 
The membership committee consists of 
P. B. Butler, F. Childress, W. T. Lan- 
drum, T. F. Lennan, and C. A. Neal. 
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Important Finds Made in 
Many of the Union’s 
Diamond Fields 


JoHANNESBURG, Sept. 13—A_ well- 
known diamond digger, Dan Campbell, 
of Gong-gong, near Barkly West, re- 
cently found a beautiful pure black dia- 
mond on the Vaal River. The stone 
weighed 5245 carats and was sold for 
£3,500. At Welverdiend, a digger 
named Van Niekerk unearthed a dia- 
mond, on Aug. 22, of 164 carats, which 
was sold for £330, or £20 a carat. 
Tanganyika Diamonds, Ltd., recently 
recovered a diamond of 524 carats of 
excellent quality. A parcel of their 
diamonds weighing, in all, 8,719 carats, 
was on view at the company’s office in 
Johannesburg on Aug. 23. These stones 
had been sold for £49,750. On the Hol- 
fontein farm, in the Ventersdorp dis- 
trict, prospectors are making rich finds 
of diamonds. During one week’s dig- 
ging operations stones were found which 
were sold on Aug. 31 at the diamond 
office for £11,000. A small portion of 
the farm changed hands recently for 
£8,000. At Brakfontein, in the Hope- 
town district, a stone of 129 carats was 
found about a week ago. The owner 
was detained when presenting the dia- 
mond for registration, the stone also 
being retained for eight days, pending 
inquiries. Since then a diamond of 8} 
carats sold for £175. 


ECENT shipments of South Afri- 
can gold to India include £130,000 
in gold coin on the SS. “Umfolosi,” and 
£65,000 on the SS. “Kathiawar”; both 
shipments were made from Durban. 
The customs department’s last weekly 
returns show that £1,600,000 in gold 
coin was shipped from South Africa to 
Buenos Aires for the Argentine, where 
there have been excellent crops, and 
where the British sovereign, along with 
the United States dollar, is legal tender. 
Statistics recently issued by the De- 
partment of Mines and Industries show 
the value of the Union’s mineral produc- 
tion during July and for the first seven 
months of 1927 as follows: 


First Seven 


July, Months of 

1927 1927 
CS £3,613,735  £24,940,151 
Diamonds... 56,387 7,529,319 
a 332,462 2,189,017 
Silver...... 9,598 68,726 
Osmiridium.. 5,146 32,554 
Platinum...... 8,933 102,416 
Copper........ 70,804 350,016 
3) 5 Pee ; 25,945 201,420 
Miscellaneous. . 51,501 271,259 


Total value... £4,974,511 £35,684,878 


The July total value shows a decrease 
of £159,378 compared with June, caused 
chiefly by the falling off in diamond pro- 
duction. The total for the first seven 
months of the present year represents 
an increase in value of £2,836,740, of 
which diamonds account for £2,161,171. 
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The old canoe landing at ‘Rouyn 


The Eastern Tour 
of the Empire Mining Congress 


By F. Lynwoop GARRISON 
Mining Engineer 


HE second Empire Mining and 

Metallurgical Congress held in 
Canada Aug. 22 to Sept. 28 was a nota- 
ble affair in many respects, not so much 
because of the number and prominence 
of the attending delegates from all parts 
of the British Empire, but rather as a 
result of the comfort, skill, and cordiality 
with which the tours of inspection were 
conducted and the guests received. All 
thanks to the railway and corporation 
officials, and the individuals who gave 
themselves unstinted trouble and ex- 
pense, and made no difference between 
British delegates and those from the 
great country to the south which was 
once British and still cherishes the cul- 
ture, language, and laws handed down 
to them by their English forefathers. 
The writer, who was one of those for- 
tunate American visitors, will endeavor 
in the following narrative to set down 
some of the more important reactions 
and impressions made upon his mind 
during the tour of eastern Canada, leav- 
ing for a separate article what he has to 
say about Newfoundland, the Ultima 
Thule and most interesting part of his 
journeying with the members of the 
Congress. 

The entire Congress, starting at Mont- 
real, traveled as a unit to Toronto, Sud- 
bury, Cobalt, Kirkland Lake, and Por- 
cupine. Subsequently, two groups were 
formed, one to travel to the Pacific 
Coast, the other eastward through Que- 
bec and Newfoundland. The parting of 
the ways occurred at Cochrane, Ont., 
on Sept. 1; the “blues” and the “reds” 
rode off to the west on their two large 
trains, and the “greens” traveled to the 
east with their little one. Our party 
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was small in numbers but great—so 
‘twas said—in quality, for we had with 
us the “General Secretary,” who was 
chiefly responsible for the great success 
of the Congress. 

Noranda, where the “Green Special” 
stopped next morning, is a new indus- 
trial oasis in a Northern wilderness— 
the home of the mosquito and black fly 
iii Summer, and of Jack Frost in winter. 
It required pluck, daring, and _persist- 
ence to finance and develop these promis- 
ing copper-gold deposits and build a 
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to prospect. The area is relatively flat, 
has few rock exposures, and is covered 
with glacial débris, lakes, bogs, and 
forests. The production of the district 
ought to go a long way toward meeting 
the needs of Canada for copper, and to 
lessen her dependence in that respect 
upon the United States. 

Our party found that it had only part 
of one day allotted to an inspection of 
this interesting locality and plant. We 
descended No. 1 shaft of the Horne 
mine to a level connected with the 
bottom of No. 3 shaft, up which we 
ascended to the surface. This under- 
ground traverse was very interesting, 
but the time allotted for the purpose 
was so short that it was impossible to 
obtain anything more than a most cur- 
sory view of the orebodies and _ their 
intensely intricate and complex rock 
associations. The little printed pam- 
phlet given to each of the visitors stated 
that up to Jan. 1, 1927, there was devel- 
oped above the 300 level 1,022,425 tons 
of ore having a gross value of $25,000,- 
000, valuing copper at 13c. per pound. 
The average grade of the ore was $5.03 
gold and 7.51 per cent copper. The 300 
level is the lowest horizon that has been 
explored, but two surface diamond drill 
holes, No. 48 and No. 70, were drilled 
to greater depths and showed good-grade 
ore at vertical depths of 450 and 740 ft. 
respectively. This drilling lends con- 
fidence to the belief that the ore zone is 
deep seated. This statement is very im- 
portant, and the only responsible one I 
was able to obtain. Justification for the 
investment in the large smelting works, 
now nearing completion at Noranda, 
appears to be based chiefly, if not solely, 
on this estimate of ore reserves and a 
hoped for, but not assured, abundant 
supply of custom ore. 

The smelter is a large structure, as 
may be visualized from the accompany- 
ing photographs. It contains eight 
Wedge roasting furnaces of 25 ft. diam- 
eter; two reverberatory furnaces, meas- 


Main building, stack and coal storage bins at the Noranda smelter 


great smelter to treat them. Such an 
enterprise will doubtless encourage fur- 
ther development and exploration in this 
country, which is exceedingly difficult 


uring 25 by 100 ft. inside of brickwork; 
two Peirce-Smith converters 12 ft. by 
26 ft. long, and two casting machines 
for casting the blister copper. Pul- 
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The Horne mine, Lake Osisko in the background 


verized coal is to be used for fuel. The 
acid fumes will be wasted into the 
atmosphere for the discomfort of the 
mosquitoes and black flies, and the 
possible destruction of neighboring 
vegetation. Electric power for both the 
mines and smelter will be supplied by 
the Canadian Northern Power Co. from 
a generating station 50 miles distant. 
The auxiliary units for every important 
component of the plant are proportion- 
ately large and expensive. There are 
thirty-four ore bins, with a total capacity 
of about 9,000 tons, over the roasting 
furnaces, and 20 bins underneath, with a 
capacity of 2,000 tons of flux and cal- 
cines. The pulverized coal is crushed to 
4-in. mesh, and a 4,000-ton coal storage 
capacity is provided by eleven cylindrical 
concrete bins, each 24 ft. in diameter. 
Cottrell equipment is provided for the 
stack, which is 422 ft. in height. The 
smelter is expected to treat 1,000 tons 
of ore per twenty-four hours. The 
final product of the plant will be blister 
copper, carrying the precious metals. 
The blister is to be shipped to a refinery 
at some other point. It might be men- 
tioned here that the name Noranda 
was derived from the words Northern 
Canada, and similarly, Arvida from the 
name of the president of the American 
Aluminum Company, Arthur V. Davis. 

Our train left Rouyn (Noranda) at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, so our stay 
at this interesting place was all too 
short. The Saguenay River at Isle 
Maligne greeted us the next day at 12.45 
p.m., and, after luncheon, the great 
hydro-electric plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada was inspected. The 
plant is complete, or nearly so, and is 


designed to develop 400,000 hp. It is 
certainly an impressive sight. At this 


point it might be well to quote from 
our official program: 

“Chicoutimi is not only famous as a 
summer resort, but as an important in- 
dustrial centre, particularly in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of pulp, of 
which some 60,000 tons, in the dry form, 
are annually exported to Great Britain. 

“The industrial development taking 
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place in the Lake St. John and Saguenay 
River area, due to vast water powers, is 
of peculiar interest and has attracted 
considerable attention. The transforma- 
tion of this valley, which contains rich 
farming tracts supporting an agricul- 
tural population of 60,000, is one of 
the most important and rapid industrial 
expansions that has occurred anywhere 
in the dominion, and involves an expen- 
diture of upward of $100,000,000. 

“A most recent and important devel- 
opment has established the new town of 
Arvida, created by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, in connection with its 
large works near by. The company will 
operate a fleet of steamers carrying 
bauxite from a deposit on the Demerara 
River, in British Guiana, to Port Alfred 
at the head of navigation on the Sague- 
nay, from whence it will be carried by 
rail to Arvida and smelted. The com- 


at Chicoutimi. Into a channel, or group 
of channels, flow the waters of a great 
area—35,000 square miles, tributary to 
the lake itself, which is a collecting basin 
of 375 square miles. Some twelve power 
plants are either completed, under con- 
struction, or contemplated, with a total 
capacity of 1,450,000 hp. The Alumi- 
num company’s plant at Ile Maligne and 
the development of the Chute a Caron 
will alone total 1,340,000 hp. The cheap 
power that will result from these hydro 
developments has proved the lure that 
attracted the Aluminum company to ex- 
pand its activities and establish the large 
plant at Arvida.” 

The effect that the view of these 
mighty water-power installations has 
upon the mind is difficult to record, for 
in them we have one of the few funda- 
mental instances wherein man draws 
directly from the forces of nature. This 
power source will be maintained, with- 
out appreciable change as long as the 
normal flow of water in the river con- 
-tinues, although this in time may be 
affected by the destruction of the forest 
covering of the watershed. Herein lies 
a very serious subject for Canada, as 
well as for the United States. The con- 
sequences of deforestation are too well 
known to require restating. The ques- 
tion we must soon ask ourselves is: 
Are our bloated, many-paged newspapers 
worth this sacrifice? I believe all sen- 
sible people will agree that this waste 
of timber for such purposes is a crime. 
The trouble is that the public does not 
realize the danger, and politicians fear 
to disturb profitable industries of today, 
no matter what disaster they may cause 
in the future. In this cold Northern 
country timber grows very slowly, the 
summers are shorter, and often the soil 
on very large areas is anything but 
fertile. Neither a lover of nature, nor 
a conservationist can view these enor- 
mous pulpwood factories with uncon- 





Noranda from the top of the smelter 


pany contemplates manufacturing about 
180,000 tons of aluminum yearly. 

“The Saguenay has a drop of 300 ft. 
between Lake St. John and _ tidewater 
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cern; in them he sees the béautiful for- 
ests of Canada turned into deserts of 
stumps and burnt-over land. 

We arrived at the city of Quebec 
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from Chicoutimi on the morning of 
Sept. 5, and everybody made tracks for 
the comforts of the famous Chateau 
Frontenac and temporary surcease from 
two weeks’ life on trains. This quaint, 
little old city, so crowded with the mem- 
ories of vital events in American his- 
tory, is always interesting. French— 
yet not France in a vast Anglo-Saxon 
country—standing alone, upholding her 
medieval faith in a world seething with 
modern thought and the hum of a me- 
chanical civilization. Will this pressure, 
which its people cannot much longer 
resist, destroy their pristine happiness— 
for they are, on the whole, a happy, 
care-free folk—and make them like the 
rest of us? I have visited Quebec many 
times, and these thoughts always cross 
my mind. The place and atmosphere 
alter slowly, but they undeniably do 
change, and its quaint character is dis- 
appearing. One day only was allotted 
for this visit, which included a technical 
session, which no one attended; sight- 
seeing; a reception, in which most of 
the party participated; and a dinner, to 
which everybody came. Some of our 
English friends left us here, and very 
sorry we were to part with them, as we 
were beginning to become well ac- 
quainted, which is usually easy and de- 
lightful among people having common 
interests. 

Next morning, with diminished num- 
bers, we proceeded to Thetford and Black 
Lake to see the asbestos mines, repre- 
senting the largest industry of its kind 
in the world, and one of the oldest in 
Canada. It was about fifteen years since 
[ had previously visited these mines, and 
I expected to see great changes, but 
apparently there were few. The great 
open-cast workings, from which the 
asbestos bearing rock is taken, are much 
deeper, more dangerous to work, and no 
doubt more expensive to maintain. The 
problems here are not easy. The rock 
carries only from 2 to 3 per cent of 
fiber, and a large tonnage must be han- 
dled. It cannot be said the engineering 
skill displayed in these operations is of 
the highest order. The geology is, how- 
ever, most interesting and was ably 
explained by our old friend, Dr. J. A. 
Dresser, who some years ago made a 
special study of the area. His talk to 
us, standing out in the open alongside 
these great pits, was one of the delightful 
occasions of this wonderful tour. 

After Thetford our official program 
changed; we went directly to Moncton, 
New Brunswick, and here my story rests 
for the present. 


fo 


Mining Congress Announces 
Annual Meeting 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress will be held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 1-2-3. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Senator Oddie, chairman 
of the Senate Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee; Director Turner of the Bureau 
of Mines, and other prominent men in 
public life will address the convention. 
The program will be announced later. 
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Baron Shiba Honored by 
American Engineers 


Japanese Leader Reveals Plans for 
World Engineering Congress 
at Tokyo in 1929 


MERICAN co-operation is essential 

for the success of the World Engi- 
neering Congress to be held in Tokyo 
in 1929, according to a statement made 
by Baron Shiba on Oct. 7 at a luncheon 
given in his honor. More than sixty 
prominent American engineers—includ- 
ing consulting engineers, industrial and 
utility executives, and officers of na- 
tional engineering societies — attended 
the luncheon, which was held at the 
University Club, New York City. Baron 
Shiba, an official representative of four- 
teen Japanese technical societies, re- 
ported progress in the preparations for 
the Congress, and received formal assur- 
ances of American assistance. 

Engineers, said Baron Shiba, can learn 
a lesson from the scientists in the matter 
of international co-operation. The for- 
mer have yet to stage an international 
meeting comparable with the third Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress held in Japan 
last year. Mutual understanding is a 
valuable by-product of such meetings. 
Engineering standardization, he pointed 
out, must be conducted on an interna- 
tional basis to facilitate commerce and 
promote world industry. Such a move- 
ment is already under way, as exempli- 
fied by the third International Confer- 
ence on Standardization which met in 
New York last year. As _ another 
example of progress in world-wide co- 
operation, he cited the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva last 
summer, where such matters as engi- 
neering organization, the rationalization 
of industry, and industrial agreements 
were debated. 

Other points brought out by Baron 
Shiba may be summarized as follows: 
Japan learned engineering from the 
Western world and is now ready to in- 
vite inspection and frank criticism of 
the results attained. The coming World 
Engineering Congress was decided upon 
after Dr. Kamo, of Japan, had sounded 
out prominent American engineers. It 
has the active support of the Japanese 
government and of leading Japanese in- 
dustrialists. 





Secretary Hoover to Act 
as Honorary Chairman 


Secretary Hoover will act as honorary 
chairman of the American committee in 
charge of arrangements for participation 
in the 1929 World Engineering Con- 
gress at Tokyo, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Maurice Holland, 
director of the committee and also of the 
division of engineering and industrial 
research of the National Research 
Council. 

On Oct. 13 Secretary Hoover received 
the first official invitation to the Con- 
gress from Baron Shiba, with whom he 
and Dr. Elmer A. Sperry. chairman of 
the American committee, discussed plans 
for American participation. 





Interesting Addresses at 
South African Meetings 


In concluding his presidential address 
to the Chemical, Metallurgical and Min- 
ing Society, of South Africa, on Aug. 
20, Sir Robert Kotze, formerly govern- 
ment mining engineer for many years, 
paid a tribute to the readiness with 
which South African mine owners have 
put into effect regulations to promote 
safety and health, and even to go beyond 
them in their solicitude for the welfare 
of their employees. With this spirit in 
the field, he had every hope that, al- 
though they had already secured an 
honorable place in the world with their 
past record, they would in the future 
succeed in doing even better. The soci- 
ety had in the past taken an active part 
in the presentation and discussion of 
measures for the promotion of health 
and safety in mines, and he had no doubt 
this subject would continue to exercise 
the attention of members. At the 
monthly meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety of South Africa, held in Johannes- 
burg on Aug. 27, an illustrated paper 
“The Diamond Deposits on the North- 
west Coast of the Cape Province,” pre- 
pared by Dr. P. A. Wagner and Dr. 
Hans Merensky, was presented by the 
former. Dr. L. J. Krige presided at the 
meeting. In regard to the prospects of 
the Namaqualand fields and their prob- 
able output, the authors declined to 
make any forecast. It was safe, how- 
ever, to prophesy that those fields would 
continue for very many years to pro- 
duce diamonds. 


oni 


Gas Ideal Fuel, Says 
Prof. S. W. Parr 


ONCLUDING his address, “Fuels, 

Past and Prospective,” delivered at 
the opening session of the First Na- 
tional Fuels Meeting held in St. Louis, 
Oct. 10-13, S. W. Parr, professor of 
applied chemistry at the University of 
Illinois, said: 

“Let it be noted finally that the ideal 
fuel as a heating medium is gas. Its 
smokeless combustion, high efficiency, 
cleanliness, and convenience give it 4 
status unapproached by any other type 
of fuel. When it reaches the stage of 
volume-production to an extent where 
costs can be materially reduced the ex- 
tension of its use will be greater than 
can be remotely realized at the present 
time. We shall welcome and encourage 
every agency and process calculated to 
promote that end. The low- or even the 
high-temperature carbonization of coal, 
complete gasification, improvements 1n 
the water-gas reaction, the increased 
demand from industrial heating, and 
other developments such as the Brunler 
engine or other applications of under- 
water combustion for power or evapora- 
tive purpose—these and many other pos- 
sibilities now emerging furnish a most 
encouraging outlook, whose reduction 
to every-day industrial and living con- 
ditions we shall certainly see consum- 
mated in the early years of the new 
fuel century now before us.” 
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Rusw T. 
been visiting properties in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


SILL, of Los Angeles, has 


CHARLES A. MITKE has returned to 
Phoenix, Ariz., after a professional visit 
to California. 

HARMAN B. MILTon has been ap- 
pointed consulting engineer to the 
Frontenac Copper Mines, Ltd. 

G. A. Jostin, of Los Angeles, has 
recently examined properties in the 
vicinity of Wickenburg and Prescott, 
Ariz. 

Leo HENNABACH, ore purchaser for 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
is making an extended trip to California 
mining camps. 

DouGLAs CHRISTOPHERSON, managing 
director of the New Consolidated Gold- 
fields, sailed recently from England on 
his return to Johannesburg. 


Murray KENNEDY, formerly manager 
of the Castle Trethewey Mines, has been 
placed in charge of operations at the 
Stadacona, in the Rouyn area of Quebec. 


P. R. Braptey, of San Francisco, has 
returned after several months in Alaska 
and at Sudbury in the interests of the 
Alaska Juneau and Treadwell Yukon 
companies. 


A. E. Kipp, Salt Lake City engineer, 
has been put in charge of the engineer- 
ing and geological department of the 
Park-Bingham Mining Co., operating at 
Bingham and Park City. 

R. C. BreuoM, of the Texas Produc- 
tion Co., is presenting the subject of 
micro-paleontology to the advanced stu- 
dents in geological engineering at the 
Colorado School of Mines. 


FREDERICK LAIsT, metallurgical man- 
ager of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., inspected the Tooele, Utah, plant 
of the International Smelting Co. during 
the second week of October. 


R. L. Acassiz, chairman of the board 
of directors of Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated, has returned to Boston, after 
a visit to the properties of the company 
in the Michigan copper district. 


James A. FLint, general manager of 
the Traylor Vibrator Co., flew recently 
by airplane from Denver to Salt Lake 
City to inspect ore-dressing equipment 
in the Salt Lake valley. 


J. Houston is making an examination 
of the property of the Lindberg Syndi- 
cate in Dokis Township, in the Rouyn 
area of Quebec, on which an important 
discovery of chalcopyrite is reported. 
_R. B. Lams, mining engineer, of 
oronto, is making examination of the 
Quebec gold fields in the Cadillac and 
Malartic townships, and will visit the 
copper-gold district of Rouyn, Quebec. 

A. O. DurRrESNE has been appointed 
superintendent of mines for the Province 
oi Quebec, replacing Turo. C. Dents, 
who has been appointed geologist and 


Personal Notes 


technical adviser to the Department of 
Mines. 

Percy E. Hopkins, consulting geol- 
ogist for the Metal Development Co., is 
making an examination of that com- 
pany’s holdings, comprising seventeen 
claims lying between Woman Lake and 
Clearwater Lake, in the Patricia district 
of northern Ontario. 

J. F. CALLBREATH, JR., secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, was re- 
cently in San Francisco after a visit in 
Los Angeles, where he made arrange- 
ments for the annual convention of the 
Western division of the Mining Con- 
gress to be held in October, 1928. 

Tuomas H. Soppy, superintendent of 
motive power for Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated, Calumet, Mich., has retired 
after sixty-one years of service with 
the company. He was the oldest em- 
ployee in years of service, having en- 
tered the company’s employ in 1866, the 
year it was founded. 


CuarLes D. LANIER, senior member 
of the board of directors of Mohawk 
Mining Co., has been elected president to 
succeed the late L. P. Yandell. Luns- 
FORD P. YANDELL, JR., associated with 
his father in the operation and adminis- 
tration of the Mohawk properties, has 
been elected vice-president. 


Howarp U. Morrat, until recently 
South African Minister of Mines, has 
been officially appointed Premier of 
Southern Rhodesia and Minister of 
Native Affairs in succession to the late 
Sir Charles Coghlan. The new premier 
is a grandson of the famous Robert Mof- 
fat, the friend and father-in-law of David 
Livingstone. 


J. W. Rawuins, until recently metal- 
lurgist at the Copper Cliff, Ont., smelter 
of the International Nickel Co., has 
been transferred to the Port Colborne 
refinery of the same company, as assist- 
ant superintendent. He takes the place 
of ALBERT S. THOMPSON, who was re- 
cently killed in an automobile accident. 
Mr. Rawlins has been at the smelter as 
assayer and metallurgist for many years, 
and brings to his new work a thorough 
knowledge of the metallurgy of nickel. 
His place at the Copper Cliff plant will 
be filled by Richarp M. CoLeMAN, for- 
merly in charge of the laboratory, and 
more recently reverberatory foreman. 

A. G. McGrecor, consulting’ engineer, 
whose headquarters have been in 
Warren, Ariz., since 1915, is transfer- 
ring his office to London, England, 
immediately. An English syndicate has 
contracted with Mr. McGregor for the 
construction of five large metallurgical 
plants in Asia and South Africa. <A 
smelter, leaching plant, and concentrator 
in northern Rhodesia, a smelter in 
Serbia, and another smelter in eastern 
Siberia, north of Japan, are included in 
the construction plans of the English in- 
terests. McGregor and his staff of engi- 
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neers are to design and supervise the 
construction of each of these five proj- 
ects. In Arizona, Mr. McGregor has 
supervised the building of the New 
Cornelia leaching plant at Ajo, the In- 
spiration leaching plant, the C. & A. 
acid plant at Douglas, the U.V.X. 
smelter in Jerome, and a roaster rever- 
beratory for the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion at Douglas. He also supervised 
the building of a smelter for the Cerro 
de Pasco company in Peru. 


—— 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Harris, mill superintendent and 
tin dresser at Rooiberg (Transvaal) 
since 1911, died recently. 

ConrapD K. Bontz, chief geologist of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, died in the jungles of Brazil on 
Sept. 22. 

Davip Ropertson, formerly battery 
manager at the Treasury G. M. and 
later at the Consolidated Mine Reef, died 
at Germiston, Transvaal, on Aug. 30, 
He was a native of Cumberland and 
went to South Africa forty years ago. 

CHARLES M. ROLKER, a mining engi- 
neer and a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, died recently in New York City. 
Mr. Rolker was born in Brooklyn in 
1852. He studied mining engineering 
in Germany after his graduation from 
Columbia, and was superintendent of 
several large mines in the West. Later 
he was consulting engineer for various 
mining operations in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. He had not been active ior 
several years. 

D. Bruce SmirH, of El Paso, died 
recently in Los Angeles, as a result of 
an infection of the arm. Mr. Smith had 
been prominently identified with mining 
operations in the Southwest for nearly 
twenty years. He was well known in 
Mexico, spending most of his time in 
Chihuahua. He was general superin- 
tendent of Ahumada Lead when that 
property was first opened, and had 
charge of construction and the prelim- 
inary development work. He was also 
the discoverer of the El Perdita mine, in 
the Los Lamentos Mountains, now the 
property of the Ahumada Lead Co. He 
was also associated with H. C. Dudley, 
of Duluth, in various mining properties 
in the West. Mr. Smith leaves a widow 
and a son and daughter. 

GEORGE P. CosTIGAN, SR., who went 
to Colorado in 1877 from Cincinnati, 
settling at Lake City, where he en- 
gaged in mine operations, extending 
his business to Telluride and Ouray, 
died at the home of his son, George 
P. Costigan, professor of law at the 
University of California, Berkeley, on 
Oct. 8. Though giving his time to min- 
ing interests, when San Miguel County 
needed a judge Mr. Costigan was the 
first to serve her. He developed the 
3elmont mine and then sold it to Eng- 
lish interests. This is the property that 
later became part of the Tomboy mine 
and made millions for its owners. Later 
Mr. Costigan went to California and 
interested himself in mines, 
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Financial News 





European Zinc Prices May 
Decline Further 


NTIL the last day of September, 
says the International Metal Serv- 
ice, London, the London zinc market 
had shown a wonderfully steady front 
in the face of depressing conditions in 
the other sections of the London Metal 
Exchange, but unfortunately the pic- 
ture was rather spoilt by a fall of 10s. 
on Sept. 30. Even so, fluctuations have 
been confined to a comparatively nar- 
row range. Opening at £27 5s., Septem- 
ber shipment gradually appreciated until 
on the 16th it touched its highest point 
for the month, of £27 15s., afterward 
sagging until the final quotation was 
no better than £26 17s. 6d., which was 
also the lowest of the year to date. 
Bearing in mind that during September 
lead fell by £2 6s. 3d., and that there is 
now a differential of £6 15s. a ton be- 
tween these metals, it must be admitted 
that zinc has done well in comparison. 
Statistically there has been little al- 
teration in the situation in Europe over 
the month. Production will certainly 
not show any material diminution dur- 
ing the period under review, and as, 
according to most reports, consumption 
has been fairly good, stocks have not 
increased to any great extent. The 
latter view is corroborated by the fact 
that there has been no excessive offer- 
ing of Continental metal on the London 
market. This is just as well, because 
no professional support has been af- 
forded and the result of heavy selling 
could not have been other than disas- 
trous. At the same time we cannot help 
feeling just a little anxious about this 
question of stocks vis-a-vis a seasonal 
decline in consumption, and the possi- 
bility of heavier offerings than can be 
comfortably absorbed in the near future, 
as it can hardly be gainsaid that the 
recent steadiness has been more due to 
lack of selling pressure than to any 
other reason. 

There have been several reasons, con- 
tinues the International Metal Service 
dispatch, for this withholding of offers. 
One is that some of the chief producers 
consider the present price too low and 
are disposed to hold on as long as pos- 
sible in hopes of an improvement. An- 
other is that the rollers, particularly in 
Germany, have been buoyed up by hopes 
of an increased demand from the build- 
ing trade as a result of large loans re- 
cently negotiated, so that, although new 
business is rather scarce, they have not 
yet made any material alteration in their 
scale of output. Third, there are the 
continuous rumors of the formation of 
an international syndicate. These keep 
on cropping up and are just as regularly 
discredited, but it is certain that one 
large European interest is very much 
in earnest over the matter, and, if per- 
severence ever meets with its just re- 
ward, the syndicate will eventually mate- 
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rialize. At the same time the difficulties 
to be surmounted are formidable, and 
to talk about a basic price of £34, as the 
latest version does, borders on the super- 
optimistic. However, all these factors 
have no doubt played their part in in- 
ducing producers to hold on for a while, 
but it is a moot point whether they will 
be able, or even willing, to adhere to 
such a policy if there be any appreciable 
contraction in the takings by Continen- 
tal consumers. At time of writing, it 
rather looks as if an attempt is actually 
being made to place larger tonnages in 
England. Another difficulty in attempt- 
ing to appraise the prospects is that 
some of the Silesian brands are so popu- 
lar in Germany that the makers are well 
sold for a good many weeks to come, 
whereas. with less favored brands, 
stocks are accumulating rather rapidly. 

The galvanizing trade is patchy, both 
in Britain and on the Continent. Owing 
to unsettled conditions and large stocks, 
India has not been buying freely for the 
last week or so, although there are quite 
good orders coming in from other over- 
seas markets. Thus we have the posi- 
tion of some makers actively competing 
for orders while others cannot promise 
delivery of new business until near the 
end of the year. The situation in Ger- 
many is much the same, but on the 
whole it does look as if there is a slack- 
ening of activity. We have already 
suggested that the immediate outlook 
for the rolling trade depends on whether 
the securing of credits has come in time 
to give any fillip to the building indus- 
try during the next few weeks, after 
which, of course, winter conditions will 
hamper activity. In this connection, it 
is stated that preparations for an exten- 
sive building campaign in Germany will 
start early next year, but the promise 
of “jam tomorrow” is not very attrac- 
tive! 

To sum up, we are doubtful whether 
the bottom has yet been reached, unless 
there should be an all-round revival in 
sentiment. 

British output in September was 
rather lower, at 4,200 tons, probably on 
account of the shorter month. 

World stocks of zinc on Oct. 1 are 
estimated to be as follows: 


Metric 

Tons 
TE OM cdi acevemiwoee 31,100 
ER sinntragrrectbuca meatier ss 2,600 


Australia (including afloat).... 2,800 


Germany-Polamd 66s cis cswasis 7,600 
DENN Si d6 tc bvienmacemenaaeds 3,900 
MAM ANRIOE Se cclesir'swisrclta eS sina deals ed. auten eect 1,200 
Great Writaia nosis o.0.0 50s baz odes 1,400 
ee 200 
WU HN 2 bh evabueabiudcnnmen ne 600 
NE: Sette ie eu fee 1,500 

AMSA. securely 2 Oo re ae 52,900 





Lead Production in August 


The following figures, recently issued 
by the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics, indicate a further reduction in 
the world output of lead. Germany and 
Burma are the only producers which did 
not curtail output as compared with the 
month of July. Stocks at the end of 
August were 162,866 tons, against 165,- 
589 tons in July. Imports showed a 
marked increase, rising to 18,477 tons 
for August, compared with 16,067 
for July. 


Lead Production, United States 
and Mexico 





July August 
BMG vkvcchekesaee 81,999 79,002 
WME Lona ees wee 76,518 77 226 
Antimonial ......... 1,287 1,272 
Foreign Production 
CO ck ccdnussdavks 12,420 12,372 
ee 24,444 22,752 
Oe ee 7,998 8,753 
MY. -steuenscen ews 2,846 2,525 
Polish Silesia ...... 1,899 1,900 
Spain and Tunis (in 
MNES Sctuwectcwes 10,255 8,925 
PIUUTOTAA. 6 cc ke cecis 17,410 16,110 
PAMEINIA., sarees dicate trees 6,160 6,231 
i ee 560 560 
Receipts of Lead in Ore 
3y U.S. smelters. ... 51,938 59,758 
By Mexican smelters 19,259 21,980 
i eee 71,197 81,738 


Total stocks ....165,589 162,866 

The United States and Mexican pro- 
duction for September amounted to 
77,380 tons of crude and 70,517 tons of 
refined lead. The only foreign produc- 
tion figures available for September are 
the following: Mexico, 22,745 tons; 
Australia, 15,725 tons. United States 
stocks of refined lead at the end of Sep- 
tember were 37,221 tons, the lowest 
figure for many months 

sounenedliiitaneats 


Copper Stocks at Low Level 


The feature of the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics figures for September 
is the decrease in stocks at the end of 
that month. On Oct. 1 stocks of refined 
were reported as 86,493, against 93,654 
on Sept. 1. Blister stocks likewise 
diminished, so that the stock of blister 
and refined stood at 333,010 at the end 
of September compared with 347,540 at 
the beginning of the month. Production 
figures for September are as follows: 


Tons 

Mines, United States ......... 65,936 

Blister, North America ...... 80,852 

Blister, South America ....... 25,872 
Refined North and South 

CON iciticeiaceiawesake 119,100 


United States production of primary 
copper during the month ended Septem- 
ber was as follows: 


Tons 
Porphyry mines .............. 27,069 
Se WE Sxcansnccdasadiadar 7,052 
Oe MIE: 5.95.0 sc ktiakenw ans 22,315 
Custom ores (approximately)... 3,500 
Total 65,936 


e626 o Oe 268 £6 O'S 68 OES 


August output was 67,248 tons. 
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The Market Report 


Copper Sales Largest in Eight Months 


Lead Also Active and Silver Prices Highest 
Since July 


New York, Oct. 19, 1927—-Extremely 
heavy copper sales last Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday at 134c. in the East 
and 138c. in the Middle West, following 
many weeks of dullness, were the fea- 
ture of the metal market for the week 
ending today. A large tonnage of lead 
has also been booked, particularly in the 


vanced. Silver yesterday reached a new 
high since July 30, of 564c., and is close 
to that today. Zinc and tin have been 
comparatively quiet. 


Copper Sellers Busy 


After having resolutely held out for 
13ic. for many weeks without getting 








Middle West, where prices have ad- much business at that level, cop- 
Daily Prices of Metals 

Copper Tin Lead Zine 
- Electrolytic, N. Y.| 99 Per Cent Straits N.Y St. L St. L 
13) 13.025 57 00 58 125 6 25 6 025 6.10 
14 13 025 5S? a5 58 875 6.20@6.25)\6.025-6 .075|6.075@6.10 
15 13 025 57.75 58 75 6 25 6.05 6 075@6.10 
17 | 13.025@13.05 57 00 57 875 6 275 |6.05@6 .075\6.025-6 075 
18 13 025 S? 373 58 50 6 25 6.05 6.00@6.025 
19 13 00 57.625 58.875 6.25 6.05 6.00 

13 023 57 417 58 509 6.250 6 048 6 056 


Average prices for calendar week ending Oct. 15, 1927, are: Copper, 12.995 ; 
99 per cent tin, 57.450; Straits, 58.400; N. Y. lead, 6.245; St. Louis lead, 6.021; 
zinc, 6.079; and silver, 55.925. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the major markets for domestic con- 
sumption based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced to the 
basis of cash, New Ycrk or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead, and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries ; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. , : , 7 

In the trade, copper prices usually are quoted on a delivered basis; i.e., delivered 
at consumer’s plant. As delivery and interest charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above those quoted, and prices at so- 
called Middle West destinations, 0.325c. above. ' . 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars, and cakes. 
For ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged and there are other extras for other 
shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per pound. ‘ 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Zinc in New York 
is now quoted at 0.35c. per pound above St. Louis, this being the freight rate between 
the two points. : 7 

Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead, and do not include 
grades on which a premium is asked. 
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London 
— Tin Lead Zine 
Oct Standard Electro- 
Spot 3M lytic Spot 3M Spot 3M Spot 3M 
13 55 55 623 2593 258 202 213 273% 273 
14 BY 553 624 | 265 262 21% | 21% | 278 | 27% 
17 SSds 552 624 2622 2593 2175 213 274 26% 
18 55 5545 624 2613 2583 202 21 273 263 
19 553% 553% 623 2653 261% 2033 21P5 273 27 
The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All 
prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
Oe 
Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 
Silver ‘ Silver 
Sterling Gold Sterling Gold 
Oct. | Exch Oct. | Exchange J London 
“Cheeke” New York! London London “Checks” el London 
13 | 4.8634] 552 2544 | 84s113d|| 17 4 264 563 2532 | 84s1143d 
14] 4.863°| 56h | 252 |S4sil4d]] 18 | 4 86) | 56h | 2548 | 84810%d 
15 | 4.863 56 a 19 4.8614! 563 2542 | 84slld 
Avg. 56 188 





New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per 
troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. London silver quotations are in pence per troy ounce 
of sterling silver, 925 fine. Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the 
forenoon. Cables command one-half cent premium. 
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per sellers without exception found buy- 
ers willing to pay that price last Thurs- 
day. An extremely heavy tonnage was 
sold on that day and the two succeeding 
days, partly at 134c. delivered in the 
East, and some at 13%c. in the Middle 
West. An important brass manufac- 
turer placed large orders, but buying 
by brass and wire mills and sheet cop- 
per manufacturers was general, with 
some demand also from the automobile 
industry. The last three days have been 
much quieter, but the total business for 
the week has been the largest since that 
for the week of Feb. 9. It is significant, 
however, that buying has not been for 
far forward shipment, but is largely for 
November requirements. In other 
words, it is buying that has accumulated 
in many dull weeks; practically all De- 
cember requirements remain to be pur- 
chased, as well as some November 
copper. 

Yesterday and today slight concessions 
in price have been made by certain in- 
terests, but the market is generally firm. 
Second-hands are also offering prompt 
copper a little below the 134c. level. 

Copper Exporters, Inc., increased the 
export price on Saturday, Oct. 15, from 
13.50 to 13.60c. Until that time foreign 
buying had been active. 


Zinc Back to 6c. 


The zinc market has been as quiet 
as that of conner has been active. Early 
in the week prices hardened to 6.10c., 
with slightly higher quotations on occa- 
sional lots, but yesterday and today the 
metal has been offered as low as 6c., 
St. Louis. Brass interests, heavy buy- 
ers of copper, apparently neglected zinc. 


Brisk Buying of Lead 


Lead sellers have enjoyed an un- 
usually active week, although inquiry 
today has quieted somewhat. London 
advanced for several days in succession, 
beginning on Oct. 10, and apparently 
domestic buyers, feeling that no imme- 
diate decline was likely, entered the mar- 
ket actively. Manufacturers of plumb- 
ing supplies, solder and friction metals, 
ammunition and cable, as well as mis- 
cellaneous products, were among the 
buyers. Corroders also bought in good 
volume, only the storage-battery makers 
being conspicuously absent. Demand 
was keener in the Middle West than in 
the East, and on Friday and Monday 
good-sized transactions were made at 
6.075c., with even higher prices realized 
on sales for December delivery. Prompt 
and November shipment was about 
equally divided, with the greater tonnage 
probably for prompt. In New York the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinued its official price at 6.25c., and this 
was the ruling figure for the “outside” 
market also. A moderate tonnage was 
placed at 6.20c.; but, on the other hand, 
premium prices were paid for a number 
of lots for prompt shipment from the 
West, to delivery points in the New 
York district. Although the buying 
wave has subsided somewhat, most of 
the producers are in a comfortable posi- 
tion, and there is no apparent reason for 
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a decided change in the situation. Sta- 
tistics indicate a small decline in the rate 
of production and in stocks in the United 
States and Mexico. 


Tin Prices Fluctuate 


A report to the effect that a movement 
was on foot to form an international tin 
trust last Monday was followed by a 
decline in prices, indicating that the 
project is not taken very seriously. Re- 
ports that shipments from the Straits for 
October would be less than 6,000 tons, 
and some consuming buying at firmer 
prices in the domestic market on Tues- 
day, caused an upward reaction in Lon- 
don today. In the New York market 
prices are firmer, but business is dull. 
Spot metal commands a 4c. premium 
over late October and $c. over December. 


Silver Higher and Steady 


The silver market has been much 
more active during the last week, with 
good demand for China account. Prices 
rose steadily during the week, reaching 
56}c. on Oct. 18 and closing steady today 
at 4c. lower. Buying orders have been 
received from India, but at rates still 
under local prices. 

Mexican Dollars (Old Mexican 
pesos )—Oct. 13th, 423c.; 14th, 423c.; 
15th, 424c.; 17th, 423c.; 18th, 43c.; 
19th, 42Zc. 


Sterling Exchange Remains 
Strong 


Sterling exchange registered a further 
small advance to $4.87 %8 for cable trans- 
fers. Other European exchanges show 
little change from the previous week. 
Closing cable quotations on Tuesday 
Oct. 18 were: francs 3.925; lire 5.46} 
and marks 23.905. Canadian dollars 
7/64 per cent premium. 


Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified, London prices are 
according to latest mail advices. 

ALUMINUM—Per lb., 98 or 99 per cent 


grade, price of leading interest, 26c.; 
outside market, 25.30@25.80c. 
Antimony—Per Ib.. duty paid. New 
York: Chinese brands, spot business, 
11l4c. Market weak. Cookson’s “C” 
grade, spot, 17jc. Needle antimony 
nominally 8c. for lump and 10c. for 
powdered. White oxide, 16}c. 


BismutH—Per Ib., New York, in ton 
‘lots, $1.85@$2.10. T.ondon, 8s. 


TriptuM—Per oz., $105@$108 for 98 


@99 per cent sponge and _ powder. 
Market dull. 
Nicket—Per lb. ingot, 35c.; shot, 


36c.; electrolytic, 39c. (99.75 per cent 
grade) for single lots of spot metal. 

PALLADIUM—Per o02z., $52.50@$53.50. 
Small lots bring up to $56. Market very 
dull and prices easier. 

PLatinuM—Official price quoted by 
the leading interest on small miscellane- 
ous orders for refined metal, per oz., $72. 
Dealers and refiners quote the trade for 
refined metal, per oz., cash, $64@$65. 
Market moderately active. 
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QuicKsILvER—Per 76-lb. flask, range 
for week $126@128, depending on 
quantity. San Francisco wires $126.67. 
London, £225@£23. 

Prices of Cadmium, Cobalt, Ger- 
manium Oxide, Lithium, Magnesium, 
Molybdenum, Monel Metal, Osmium, 
Kadium, Rhodium, Ruthenium, Selen- 
ium, Tantalum, Tellurium, Thallium, 
Tungsten. and Zirconium are unchanged 
irom the issue of Oct. 8. 


Metallic Ores 


MANGANESE OreE—Per long ton unit 
of Mn. c.i.. North Atlantic ports, mini- 
mum 47 per cent Mn, 36@38c. Cauca- 
sian, washed, 53@55 per cent, 40c. 
Chemical grades unchanged from quo- 
tations in the Oct. 8 issue. 

TUNGSTEN OreE—Per unit of WO,, 
N. Y.:  Wolframite, $10@$10.25. 
Western scheelite, $10.25@$10.50. Mar- 
ket dull. 

Chrome, Iron, Molybdenum, Tanta- 
lum, Titanium, Uranium, and Vanadium 
Ores are unchanged from quotations in 
the Oct. 8 issue. 


Heavy Buying of Blende in Joplin 
Joplin, Mo., Oct. 15, 1927 


Blende Per ton 
RIROR: «5h 5, sm crear wnat apne eae Sa $42.25 
Premium blende, basis 60 per 
NE NN sg aioe cit g's, Scere $39.00 @ 40.00 
Prime Western, basis 60 per 
RUPNARAIN = road Sco rahs alee ae di 38.00 
Fines and slimes, 60 per cent 
CIOs Kas awaits nwa sale wuss 34.00 @37.00 
Average settling price, all zinc 39.11 
Galena 
PUN oi ORs a ao, Rene OR GISe $83.30 
Basis 80 per cent lead....... 80.00 
Average settling price, all lead 81.55 
Shipments for the week: Blende, 


16,099 ; lead, 1,610 tons. 
the week, $760,960. 

During the last two weeks the Amer- 
ican Metal Co. is credited with the pur- 
chase of approximately 4,000 tons of 
selective flotation slime. With the re- 
turn of this company to the market, 
other companies have resumed heavier 
buying, with a result that 33,200 tons 
was sold the last two weeks. Buyers 
have for weeks declined to purchase 
concentrates when mixed with slimes. 
and sellers were glad of the opportunity 
offered by the American company to 
clear their bins. 

Again producers of lead concentrates 
are accumulating a reserve stock, with- 
held from the market at present prices. 


Value, all ores 


Platteville, Wis., Oct. 15, 1927 


Zince Blende Per Ton 

Blende, basis 60 per cent zinc...... $40.75 
Lead Ore 

I.ead, basis 80 per cent lead....... $80.00 

Shipments for the week: Blende, 

1,099 tons: lead, 80 tons. Shipments 

for the vear: Blende, 52,578; lead, 


1,485 tons. Shipments for the week to 
separating plants, 2,222 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Amblygonite, Asbestos, Barytes, 
Bauxite, Borax, Celestite, Chalk, China 
Clay, Diatomite, Emery, Feldspar, 
Fluorspar, Fuller’s Earth, Garnet, Gil- 





sonite, Graphite, Greensand, Gypsum, 
Iron Oxide, Lepidolite, Limesiune, 
Magnesite, Mica, Monazite, Ocher, 
Phosphate, Potash, Pumice, Pyrites, 
Quartz Rock Crystal, Silica, Spodu- 
mene, Sulphur, Talc, Tripoli, and Zir-. 
con are unchanged from prices in the 
Oct. 8 issue. 


Mineral Products 


ARSENIous Ox1DE (White Arsenic) 
—Per lb., 4c. Market slack. London, 
Cornish white, per long ton, £18@£183}, 

Calcium Molybdate, Copper Sulphare, 
Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake), Sodium 
Nitrate, and Zinc Oxide are unchanged 
from prices in the Oct. 8 issue. 


Ferro-Alloys 


FERROMANGANESE—Per long ton, do- 
mestic and foreign, 78@82 per cent, $%) 
f.o.b. furnace, for delivery during second 
half 1927. Spiegeleisen, 19@21 per cent, 
$31@$32 f.o.b. furnace. 

FERROTUNGSTEN—Per lb. of W con 


tained, 75@80 per cent, 93@96c. f.o.b. 
works. Dull. 


Ferrocerium, Ferrochrome, Ferro. 
molybdenum, Ferrophosphorus, Ferro 
silicon, Ferrotitanium, and Ferrovana- 
dium are unchanged from prices in the 
Oct. 8 issue. 


Metal Products 


RoL_Ltep Coprer—Per lb., f.o.b. mill 
sheets, 22c.; wire, 153c. 

LEAD SHEETs — Full 
clipped 10c. per Ib. 

Nickel Silver, Yellow Metal, and Zinc 


Sheets unchanged from prices in Oct. 8 
issue. 


rolled 93c.: 


Refractories 


Chrome Brick, Fireclay Brick, Mag- 
nesite Brick, Silica Brick and Zirkite 
are unchanged from quotations in the 
Oct. 8 issue. 


Steel and Iron Steady 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, 1927 


The four months, July to October in- 
clusive, show remarkable uniformity in 
the steel trade, with production averag- 
ing 68 to 69 per cent of full capacity. 

The sheet market is steady at the $2 
a ton decline already reported, making 
black sheets 2.90¢., galvanized sheets 
3.75¢., and automobile sheets 4.15c. 
Operations are at 65 to 70 per cent. 
Bars, shapes, and plates dre practically 
at 1.75c., efforts to obtain 1.80c. or 1.85¢. 
on small lots being only occasionally 
successful. 


Pig Iron.—The last 600 tons of foun- 
dry iron in the stock at Clinton furnace, 
abandoned a few months ago, has gone 
at $17, Valley basis. but the regular 
market remains at $17.50, Valley, with 
bessemer at $18 and basic at $17. De- 
mand is extremely light. 


Connellsville Coke-——The market 1s 
dull and easy at recent declines in heat- 
ing and furnace coke. Furnace, $2.85 


(@$3; foundry, $4@$4.75. 
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indicators of Industrial Activity 
of Significance to Mining 


E.& M.J. BAROMETER OF 
| PRODUCTIVE OPERATIONS IN! 
| METAL MINING INDUSTRIES 


Monthly average 
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Mining Stocks—Week Ended October 15, 1927 























Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div 
COPPER 
Anaconda.......... New York 48 47 oat Oc.15, No.21 Q 0.75 
Arcadian Consol..... Boston sic sia eld iar oe a ee oni 
Aris, Goma'l. .......:00<'« Boston 52 5} 3 Jy. 18, Jy. 30 0.25 
COIBVETOR: ......0005%s . Curb Se: SI SON ee es eae Saitara 
Calumet & Arizona... New York 874 843 B64 Se. 9, Se. 26 Q 1.50 
Calumet & Hecla.... Boston 162 164 “rg Au. 31, Se.15 Q 0.50 
Cerro de Pasco...... New York 65} 633 Oc.13, No.l Q 1.00 
Chile Copper....... New York 35% 34} 534 Se. 2, ‘Se. 30, Q 0.624 
Con. Coppermines... N. Y. Curb 34 3 34 See Sprain te eso eae saat 
Copper Range...... Boston 16 153 15$ Ap.2, My.2, A 1.00 
Crystal Copper... BostonCurts "30. Fas F590 nok ccc wsswces oe 
East Butte......... Boston lj 13 1} Dec., 1919 0.50 
Granby Consol...... New York 35 34} 344 Jn. I5Jy.1 Q 1.00 
Greene Cananea..... New York 794 704 713 Nov., 1920 0.50 
Howe Sound........ New York 39 384 38} Oc.1,Oc 15, Q 1.00 
Inspiration Consol... New York 18; 8174 17} Ma. 17, Ap. 4, Q 0.25 
SPAR cscs s obese Boston Curb lj tj 1} es 
Isle Royale......... Boston 123 113 12. Se. 30, Oc. ‘15, Q 0.50 
Kennecott.......... New York 752 74 742 Se. 2, Oc. 1, Q 1.25 
Magma Copper..... New York 47; 45 45? Se.30,0c.15 Q 0.75 
Mason Valley....... N. Y. Curb *83 *78 *80 pa Se ee 
Miami Copper..... . New York 15% 15 15 No.l, No.!15, Q 0.373 
Mohawk. . ... ...<00. Boston 474 «442 47) Oc. 31, De. Q 2.00 
Mother Lode Coal... New York 2 lj 1% Jn.10, Jn.30 0.25 
Nevada Consol...... New York 163 =-16} 16% Se. 16, Se 30Q 0.373 
New Cornelia....... Boston 23 224 224 Au.5, Au.22 Q 0.50 
eS SS N. Y. Curb | a SS) eres eases 
North Butte........ Boston 1} 1 1 Oct. , 1918 0.25 
Ohio Copper........ N. Y. Curb 1: *94 I deSept. 192€ 0.03 
Old Dominion....... Boston 1 11 ll Dec., 1918 1.00 
Phelps Dodge. ...... N. Y. Curb 118 118 18 Se.21, Oc.1 1.50 
OED so ces eines Boston 163 15} 16% March, 1920 1.00 
Ray Consolidated... New York siete ieee a 154 Ap.20, Ap. 30 0.25 
St. Mary’s Min. Ld.. Boston 26 24} 26 =Fe.10, Ma.10 2.00 
Seneca Copper...... New York 1} I} SR et as eee granete 
Shattuck Denn...... Boston Curb 64 5i Desa aes Jig 
Tenn. C. & C....... New York 8 8} 8} Au.31,Se.15, Q 0.124 
United Verde Ex.... N. Y. Curb 2 26 26 Oc.6, No.1! Q 0.75 
Utah Copper........ New WOK — ass dns 130 Se. 16, Se. 30Q 1.50 
Utah Metal & T.... Boston 1 91 *91 Dec., 1917 0.30 
Walker Mining...... Salt Lake EG. ORS PRD cs kesh ch sche cee 
NICKEL-COPPER 
Internat. Nickel..... New York 694 65+ 68 Se. 16, Se. 30 Q 0.50 
Internat. Nickel pfd.. New York Sec 109 Oc. 13, No. § Q 1.50 
LEAD 
Gladstone Mtn...... Spokane *154 *142 *151 June, 1927 0.005 
National Lead....... ew York 122}; 120 121 Se. 16, Se. 30Q 1.25 
National Lead pfd... New York 112 Se.i, Se. 30 Q. 1.75 
St. Joseph Lead..... New York ‘38 «(37 37} De.10,De.20,QX 0.75 
ZINC 
Am. Z.L. &S8...... New York 7 6 6 May, 1917 1.00 
Am. Z. L. & S. pfd.. New York 36 35 36 =Nev., 1920 1.50 
Butte C. & Z....... New York 43 4 44 De. 9, De. 24 = 0.50 
Butte & Superior.... New York 8 ‘ i Se. 16, Se. 30 Q 0.50 
Callahan Zn-Ld..... New York 1 1 1% Dec., 1920 0.50 
Consol.Lead&Zine’A’ St. Louis set aN 12 Ma.15, Ap.! Q 0.25 
Eagle-Picher........ Cincinnati 24% 24% 24% No.15, De.l| Q 0.40 
Eagle-Picher pfd..... Cincinnati Aer . N74 Jn.30, Oc.15 1.50 
New Jersey Zn...... N. Y. Curb 188 187 188 Jy.20,Au.10QX 2.00 
United Zine......... N. Y. Curb es Spica tags et oer a sta eee 
Yellow Pine........ Los Angeles *374 Dec. 1925 Q 0.04 
GOLD 
Alaska Juneau...... New York 14 13 BP XG ieccpina xe wes 
Argonaut........... Toronto 443 *4] POe .ctnchewnseau ea aaa 
Barry-Hollinger..... Toronto A et Pb ictoueswawuke sans 
Con.W.Dome L.new. Toronto Wee “OO: FER. one eons oo 
Cresson Consol. G... N. Y. Curb 2 2 2 Se. 30,O0c.10Q 0.10 
Dome Mines........ New York 103 94 9; Se.30, 0c.20Q 0.75 
Golden Cycle....... Colo.Springs : 79° 41.78 _. Att 30, Se.10 Q 0.04 
Hollinger Consol.... Toronto 18.10 17.50 17.50 Oc. 19, No. 4 0.10 
Homestake Mining. . New York 664 664 66% Oc.20, Oc. 25 M 0.50 
Kirkland Lake...... Toronto 2.75 2.47 2 68 Sy a Leese ae rele oe 
Lake Shore......... Toronto 27.30 26.45 27.30 Sel, Se.15 X 0.20 
MclIntyre-Porcupine New York 282 28% 282 No.1, Del Q 0.25 
2 SS eee Colo.Springs T*23 f*19 Ap.6, Ap.15, Q 0.02 
Rand Mines........ New York 484 Au. 22-29 Am.Sh.1. 52 
Teck-Hughes....... Toronto 11.00 10 00 10.89 Jy.21, Au.l 0.10 
WOM PRONE: 5 kiss Los Angeles #45 #35 *424 Dec., 1926 0.02 
‘Tough-Oakes....... Toronto *70 *48 WN on te ry Jetta 
United Eastern...... N. Y. Curb *45 July, god 0.05 
Vipond Cons........ Toronto #64 #55 *62? Apr.1, Apr.15 0.03 
Wright-Hargreaves.. Toronto 8.05 7.52 7.95 Oc. 17, ag 1SA 0.05 


Beaver Consol....... 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Carnegie Metals.... + 
Con. Cortes........ Y. Curb 
Dolores Esperanza... N. Y. Curb 
Premier Gold....... N. Y. Curb 
Tonopah Belmont... N. Y. Curb 
Tonopah Extension.. N. Y. Curb 
Tonopah Mining.... N. Y. Curb 
West End Consol.... N. Y. Curb 
Yukon Gold........ N. Y. Curb 

Toronto 
Castle-Treithewey.... Toronto 
Coniagas........... Toronto 
OS eee Toronto 
Lorrain Trout Lake.. Toronto 
McKinley-Dar.-Sav.. Toronto 
Mining Corp. Can... Toronto. 
Nipissing........... N. Y. Curb.. 
678 


12 12 BP eo a ee 
2S, MF ORB oo occ sein c's 
*48 *40 *48 July, 1923 
4 2} 4 Se. 15, Oc. 4 
1 14 14 Ma.15, Ap.4 
...  «.. 51 Apr. 1925 
2 2 2 Se.20, Oc.21 
oi ..  *7) Mar., 1923 
cose ceee *44 June, 1918 
SILVER 
1.95 1.75 1.90 May, 1920 
WO FG.  9IFA ooo ccwaceicns 
5.00 4.84 500 May, 1924 
*80 *75 *80 Se.i,Se.15 
-.. we. )©=— *60 0 July, 1925 
*17 *16 “7 Oct, 4920 
3:95 3.25. 3.3 9, Jy.15 
64 63 Oy Se 30, 0c.20 Q° 














* Cents per share. 


Cos 


Name 


Pa TO CGP ccs cee 


Mexican Corpn. (£1) 


Santa Gertrudis (£1) 


(Brussels) 
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Monthly. F, four weeks. 


Esperanza OE hd a Le : 
Frontino & Bolivia (£1) 


+ Bid or asked. 
I, Initial. 


Aramayo Mines (25 frs.)........ 
British Platinum (£1) 
Burma Corpn. (10 rupees) 
Bwana M’ Kubwa (5s)...... 
Camp Bird (2s)...... 


Mexico Min's of El Oro (£N.... 
N’Changa Copper Mining 
Oroville Dredging (£1) 
PRED PIO0G FE Soo kis sctokin ns 
Rhodesian Congo Border (£1)... 
St. John del Rey (£1 
San Franciseo Mines (10s) 


UENO CIR THY issn kus s-0en 
S. Amer. Copper (2s8.)........... 
fp, Es ) re 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga 


_* Free of British income tax. 
gian frs. and free of taxation. 


see eeee 


seer 











X, 





Q, Quarterly. 


Henry Sachs. 


High Low Last 
i 71/3 75/— 
/6 —/9 1/6 
13 — 7, 12/9 
5/— 4/44 5/— 
3/4} 3 3/3 
3/74 3/— 3/6 
—/3 —/\} —/3 
14/44 139 13/9 
7/7; 7/6 7/6 
15/— 146 15/— 
8/14 7/10} 8/— 
5/6 5/3 5/6 
2/6 2/— 2/3 
41/3 37/6 37/6 
10/7: 106 10/6 
27/9 27/— 27/6 
16/10316/13 16/74 
oe Tin 7/6 
2/6 2/23 2/6 
67/6 60/7} 65 6 


10.075 9.825 9.850 July, 
+ Swiss francs and plus 15 p. 


SA, Semi-annually. 
Includes extra. The first date given is 
that of the closing of the books; the second that of the payment of the dividend. 

Boston quotations courtesy Boston Stock Exchange; Toronto quotations 
those of the Standard Stock Exchange of Toronto, by courtesy of Arthur E. 
Moysey & Co.; Spokane, Pohlman Inve.tment Co.; Salt Lake, J. A. Hogle & 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 


LONDON QUOTATIONS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 4, 1927 

















Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div. 
SILVER-LEAD 

ADWINOOR . éo65)5505/6% New York... 3} 34 3% Ma. 25, Aa 4,QX 0.123 
Bingham Mines..... Boston..... 584 ed a Se. 24, Oc.5 Q 1.00 
ee N. x. — 140 13 “a Jy. 30, Au.4 X 0.75 
Cardiff M. & M.. Salt Lake.. 1.05 *40 1'08 Feb. 5, 1927 0.10 
Chief Consol. . Salt Lake.... 2.20 2.15 2.15 Nov., 1926 Q 0.10 
Consti’nMng. &Mill’ g Spokane.... “ae. ae SE ower warswes was 
ve Wer edi ctone trate Boston Curb. *65 *65 *65 Se. 15,0c.3 Q 0.0743 
Eureka Lily........ alti... Cie: “Vhs PARES ab sean sak ve ee 
Federal M.&S...... New York.... 131 130 130 Jn.25, - 7 7" ie 
Federal M. &S pfd.. New York 96 94 954 Au. 25, Se. 

Hecla Mining....... N. Y. Curb 16 153 16 Au. 15 Se 3 Q 0: 3 
Hishiand-Surprise... Spokane..:... S12 “SUL S42 cccsadsccsscce eocen 
Iron King Mining... Salt Lake ci a eee or re ae ee 
Keystone Mining.... Salt Lake *21 *21 *21 Au. 12,Au.26 0.073 
Lucky Jim......: <0 Spokane *33 OR. bic inet ciees eae 
Lucky Tiger-Com... Kansas City 7.10 . 85 .... Oc.10, Oc. 20 0.05 
Mammoth Mining... Salt Lake 1.40 1.40 1.40 Jn.10,Jn.20 Q 0.05 
Marsh Mines....... Spokane #75 Rae, De Acar chtenauieattesey laeaeed 
North TAly......6.606 Salt Lake ty ee’ | TR ee ee ree pee ee 
gs el New York 7} 7 7 Se. 15, Oc. 1 0.20 
Plutus Mining...... Salt Lake 1.70 1.65 1.70 Jy. 10,Jy.15 Q 0.10 
San Rafael......... San Fran. “75 | #7 EE aun a cn aa ame 
Silver King Coal.... Salt Lake 9.00 8.95 900 Se. 20,0c.1 Q 0.25 
Silversmith......... Spokane “16. I _ *16 Oct., 1926 Q 0.02 
Strattons Mines..... Spokane ee ee Oe, Beats ae atie eemee 
Soushine M1. Co... << Saemees sic Wee Ue a nd oats derek cs wep nee 
Tamarack-Custer.... Spokane *23 *22 +423 Gent., 1924 0.2 
Tintic Standard..... Salt Lake 12.00 12.00 12.00 Se. 15, Se.29 QX 0.40 
Utah-Apex......... Boston 5 43 5 Oct., 1926 0.25 

IRON 
Bethlehem Steel..... New York 564 54 55} Se. 2, Oo. 1. 1.75 
Cleveland-Clifis Iron Cleveland *99 «8*960«=6*96-——Oc. 15, Oc. 25 Q 1.00 
Colorado Fuel & Iron New York 842 723 82% May, 1921 0.75 
Gt. North’n Iron Ore New York 99 984 982 Dec. 6, Dec. 28 0.75 
Inland Steel........ New York 51% 50} 51° Au. 15, Se.1Q 0.623 
Replogle Steel....... New York Se ees Me ka een iets, 
Republic L & S...... New York 64 62 62} Au. 15,Se.1Q 1.00 
Republic I. & S. pfd.. New York 102} 1024 1024 Se. 15,O0c.1 Q 1.75 
Sloss-Sheffield S.& I. New York 122 122 122 Se. 10,Se.20Q 1.50 
Sloss-Shef. S.&I. pfd.. New York Sed ees 107. Se. 20,0c.: Q 1.75 
AS. 35; SSUOON 69 ggcw ona rsie New York 1483 143) 147) Au. 30, Se.29Q 1.75 
U.S. Steel, pfd...... New York = 1363} 136$ Au.l, Au. 30Q 1.75 
Virginia I. C. & C... New York 41 41 Jan., 1924 1.50 
Virginia I.C.&C. pfd.. New York Ke tate 603 Ju. 15, Jy.1 2.50 
DIAMONDS, PLATINUM, ALUMINUM, VANADIUM, TIN 
De Beers Consol.... New York 274 Jn. 26, Jn.30 1.45 
So. Am. G. & P. New. N. Y. Curb 34 3 Be Sartaare Sats Daisen ues 
Alum. Co. of Amer... N. Y. Curb 97 Me gated Meant > EO 
Alum. Co. ofAmer.pf. N. Y. Curb 104 104 104 §Se.15,0¢c 1Q 1.50 
Vanadium Corp..... New York 544 51§ 53% Au.1,Au.15Q 0.75 
Patino M. & E...... New York 203 20 20 Ap. 2, My. 5 1 sh. 
ASBESTOS 
Asbestos Corp...... Montreal 384 343 371 Jan., 1926 1.50 
Asbestos Corp. pfd... Montreal 954 945 95% Se.30,0c.15 Q 1.75 
SULPHUR 
Freeport, Texas..... New York 943 883 91% Oc.15,No.1 QX 1.50 
Texas Gulf...... .»» New York 763 «734 =. 75} Ju. |, ‘Ju. 15 Q 1.00 
MINING, SMELTING, REFINING AND GENERAL 

Amer. Metal........ New York 423 42 424 Au.20, Se.l Q 0.75 
Amer. Metal, pfd.... New York ccc sce Se eee. tua 
Amer. Sm. & Ref.... New York 170; 166 1673 Oc.14, No. 1 Q 2.00 
Amer. Sm. & Ref. pfd. New York 1304 129% 130 No., Dec. Q 1.75 
Consol. M.&S...... Montreal 266 252 262 Jn. 30,Jy.15 X +2 
Newmont Mining... N. Y. Curb 992 97} 972 Se.30, Oc.15 Q 1.00 
U.S.Sm.R.& M.... New York 394 37 39 Oc.6,0c.15 Q 0.873 
U.S. Sm. R.&M. pfd.. New York 50: 50 504 Oc. 6, Oc. 15 Q 0.873 


M, 


Last Div. 


Date 
Aug., 
Feb., 
Aug., 


Nov., 
July, 
Dec., 


32 p.c. 
24 p.c. 


32 p.c. 
15s. 

1927 7} p.c 
1917 6% p.c 
75 p.c. 
7} p.c. 


Dec., 
May, 


May, 

July, 
July, 
April, 
Nov., 
Aug., 


1927 
c. bonus. 


32 p.c.* 


182.60 (t)- 
t Bel- 
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The L-7 rotator, equipped with water 
tube and hose, for heavy down drilling 


Several New Rock Drills 
Introduced 


ECENTLY several new rock drills 

have been put on the market by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
after thorough testing in the field. 
Among these is the new L-7 rotator, 
which is a light (45 Ib.) rock drill for 
general purposes. It is suitable for 
most light rock drilling that has to be 
done in quarries and mines, ranging 
from block-holing boulders to the aver- 
age shaft sinking and down-hole drill- 
ing, and in all sorts of rock except the 
very softest. It is claimed that this 
machine runs smoothly and needs little 
in the way of repairs. It uses {-in. 
hollow steel to ordinary depths, is 
equipped with a blowing device, and 
takes 3-in. air hose. 

In the accompanying cuts the new 
rotator is shown equipped with the 
hollow piston or with the water tube, 
and mounted on a column. Thus 
mounted, with the aid of a cradle and 
a shell, it is intended for light drifting. 
It can be converted back to a hand 
drill by merely loosening two bolts. 
The rotator, unmounted and with the 
hollow piston, is designed for ordinary 
work; with the water tube and hose, for 
heavy down drilling. 

The remaining drills are the H-8 
auger rotator, the T-3 drifting drill for 
tunneling and heavy rock excavation 
underground ; the L-5 medium weight 
(75 lb.) for use in shaft sinking, and 
similar heavy down-hole work; the 
DU-48 stoping drill; and the DT-44 
hand-rotated stoping drill. 
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Industrial Progress 


Totally Inclosed Motors 
for Portable Hoists 


A new line of motors for portable 
electric hoists and suitable also for 
other applications involving intermittent 
operation and high starting torque has 
been announced by General Electric. 
The line runs from 1 to 10 hp. in the 
direct-current types; from 1 to 11 hp., 
single speed, 3 and 2 phase, and from 
1 to 5 hp., single phase, in the alter- 
nating-current types. 

The new motors are totally inclosed 
and all parts are well protected. Bear- 
ings are of the waste-packed sleeve 
type, being closed against the entrance 
of dirt from the outside. The direct- 
current motors are series wound. The 
alternating-current motors of the poly- 
phase type have high-resistance rotors. 

In a great many of the applications 
of these motors a brake is required. 
Accordingly the motors are all built 
with the shaft extension away from the 
drive to take a brake, and the motor 
end-shield at this end is fitted with 
pads or bosses with drilled and tapped 
holes for mounting the brake. 





The L-7 rotator, equipped with hollow 


piston, designed for 


drilling 


ordinary rock 


The L-7 
water tube 
rotator, 
mounted 
for drifting 
with 
the aid of 
a cradle 
and shell 
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Improving the Construction 
of Conveyor Belts 


OR several years the B. F. Goodrich 

Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, has 
been experimenting with a unique type 
of construction for conveyor and ele- 
vator belts which has proved successful, 
according to the company. This new 
feature is being described commercially 
as the “Highflex” construction. It con- 
sists essentially in the elimination of all 
folds in laying up the fabric, each ply 
being a separate unit completely insu- 
lated from the adjoining plies. The new 
form of construction was developed to 
meet the needs of modern conveying 
systems, in which higher speeds and 
longer center distances are rapidly be- 
coming common practice. One of the 
problems involved in such installations 
is the maintenance of good contact on 
the driving pulleys without using exces- 
sive tension on the return side of the 
belt. It is claimed that the increase in 
flexibility afforded by the foldless con- 
struction improves pulley contact to a 
marked degree, as well as insures a 
better distribution of tension between the 
plies and across the width of the belt. 

Irn one installation of an 8-ply High- 
flex construction belt more than 2,000 ft. 
long it was found possible to operate the 
conveyor fully leaded without any ten- 
sion whatever on the return side of the 
belt, whereas it had been necessary to 
use a gravity take-up to prevent exces- 
sive slip. Conveyor engineers will 
appreciate the value of this feature, the 
company thinks, inasmuch as it reduces 
the total tension on the belt, with the 
result that the elasticity of the belt struc- 
ture is preserved, with decreased liability 
of accidents and longer life. 

Another advantage claimed for this 
new construction is the superior edge 
adhesion. The edge is usually the most 
vulnerable part of a conveyor belt in 
operation. When constructed with folded 
fabric, manufacturers have found it a 
problem to secure firm adhesion of the 
edge cushion. This problem has been 
effectively solved in the new Goodrich 
bonded edge, by which a heavy edge 
cushion, continuous with the top cover, 
is united to the edges of the fabric so 
securely that nothing short of actual 
destruction can pull the rubber away 
from its anchorage. When the edge of 
the belt is gouged by an obstruction, as 
so frequently happens, it is impossible 
for this bonded edge to tear loose in 
strips. 











Portable Air Compressors 
Added to Line 


Five sizes of portable air compressors 
have been added by the Gardner-Denver 
Co., of Denver, to its line of products. 
This company represents a merger of 
The Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing 
Co., and The Gardner Governor Co. 
The five sizes adopted, it is said, will 
meet all requirements within the scope 
of a portable compressor. Irom these a 
selection can be made to operate the re- 
quired number of concrete breakers, clay 
diggers, rock drills, hoists, pumps, or 
other equipment. The following table 
shows the compressor bore and stroke 
in each model : 


Class 110 =. 2 cylinders 
160 2 cylinders 
220 2 cylinders 
250 =. 2 eylinders 
310° =2 cylinders 


in. bore x 4} in. stroke 
in. bore x 6 in. stroke 
in. bore x 6 in. stroke 
in. bore x 6 in. stroke 
} in. bore x 6 in. stroke 


Le caone 


These units are driven by heavy-duty, 
four-cylinder Buda engines. Fach size 
of engine is rated at a generous margin 
above the compressor requirements, an 
important factor in insuring dependable 
service. A high-tension magneto with 
impulse starter insures quick starting in 
cold weather. A speed-control governor 
holds the engine within the maximum 
r.p.m. limits. 

Two-cylinder, vertical, single-acting 
“Gardner” compressors are used. These 
are light and compact, and well suited 
for portable compressor use. The water 
jacketing is unusually large. Suction 
and discharge valves are also large in 
area. Engine and compressor are con- 
nected by a flexible coupling. 

The frame is a single-piece steel cast 
ing, with the air receiver and gasoline 
tank mounted on an extension. The 
receiver is built to the A.S.M.IE. stand 
ard, and is provided with safety valve, 
pressure gage, and service outlets. 


2, 
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Tape Hook Improved 


A new hook for steel measuring tapes 
has been announced by the Lufkin Rule 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich. With the aid 
of this hook one man can take long or 
short measurements accurately  unas- 


] 


A new tape hook 


sisted. It is easily slipped on and off 
the tape and yet cannot fall off. Zero 
of the tape falls at the inside of the 
hook, which has a toothed edge and 
takes a firm square grip on metal or 
other material the instant that tension 
is applied to the line, and releases itself 
when tension is released. 

The hook swings with the ring of the 
tape. thus guarding against breakage 
of the line. It folds against the case 
when the line is wound in. It is of 
composition metal, strong and light, 
and can be easily carried anywhere. 
being only 2 in. long. It is suitable for 
standard steel tapes $ in. wide. The 
hook is known as No. 252. 


680 


(;suard Follows Conductor 
on Curves 


A rubber trolley guard built by the 
Safety Electric Conductor Guard Cor- 
poration and sold by the Watt Car & 
Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio, has lately 
been placed on the market. Protection 
is afforded by this guard by mounting it 
directly upon the trolley wire. No roof 





Rubber guard for trolley 


connection or additional insulators are 
required, and the guard is close to the 
wire on. straight and curved runs. 
Should the trolley wire fall, the guard. 
being a part of the trolley, aids much 
in preventing shocks, short-circuits, and 
fires. 

Only a few bolts, supplied with the 
guard, and a wrench are necessary to 
put this protective device on the trolley. 
One man can put the guard in position 
with ease. Properly shaped clips keep 
the rubber protecting sleeve far enough 
from the wire so that the trolley wheel 
meets no obstruction when it enters or 
travels along the guarded conductor. 
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Electro-Pneumatic Control 
for Mine Hoist 


HE Montreal Mining Co., of Iron- 
wood, Mich., is to use electro-pneu- 
matic control for operating a 600-hp., 
2,200-volt wound rotor mine hoist in- 
duction motor. This hoist will operate 
unbalanced on a 62-deg. inclined shaft 
and will handle men and supplies. 
When lowering the cage the hoist 
motor will run- slightly above syn- 
chronous speed and will return power 
back into the power system, this being 
commonly termed regenerative braking. 
This will be the first installation of elec- 
tro-pneumatic mine hoist control in the 
Lake Superior region and is of partic- 


ular interest because of the type of con- - 


trol and the unusual arrangement of the 
control system. 

When lowering, the master controller 
is pushed past the first three points to 
the fourth point, which is the full-speed 
lowering position. The hoist motor 
quickly brings the moving parts up to 
full speed with all accelerating con- 
tactors closing in sequence. The oper- 
ator has only one speed-control point 
on lowering and cannot operate the hoist 
except at one safe lowering speed. 

When the descending cage reaches the 
end of travel, the master controller is 
brought toward the “off” position. The 
third, second, and first points connect 
the motor for reverse torque of grad- 
vated vaiues to stop the trip. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to bring the master 
controller to the “off” position and then 





to the reverse or hoisting position as js 
the usual practice. 

When hoisting the cage the control 
will provide seven speed points in the 
same manner as is commonly used on 
all mine hoist control. 

The control equipment will be fur- 


nished by the Westinghouse Company. ° 
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Refractory Capacity Enlarged 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., of Pittsburgh, has acquired the 
Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. of St. 
Louis. The Walsh plant at Vandalia, 
Mo., the largest in the St. Louis field, 
with its daily capacity of 150,000 9-in. 
firebrick, thus increases the capacity of 
Harbison-Walker, already the world’s 
largest producer of refractories, by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Hitherto the 
last-named company has had no plants 
west of the Mississippi. 
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National Uniformity 
in Bolt and Nut Sizes 


Tables of standard sizes for square 
and hexagonal bolt head and nuts and 
for the corresponding wrench openings 
were recently approved by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee as a 
tentative American standard. They 
were established by a sectional com- 
mittee appointed under the procedure 
of the A.E.S.C. by the organizations 
sponsoring this work, namely the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

The new standard is meant to intro- 
duce national uniformity in a field where 
wasteful diversity has long existed. The 
sizes of bolt heads and nuts are in- 
tended to supersede all existing stand- 
ards which have grown up from com- 
mercial standard bolt heads and_ nuts. 
Dimensions listed are in accord with the 
tendencies of recent years toward 
smaller sizes for bolt heads and nuts 
than were given by the “U. S. Stand- 
ard,” thus called because it was estab- 
lished by the Navy Department in 1868. 
However, such reduction has been made 
only after giving due consideration to 
the stresses in bolts and nuts and after 
exhaustive tests of samples had been 
made. 
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Two Companies Merge 


Stockholders of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co. recently approved the 
merger and consolidation with Indus- 
trial Works, of Bay City, Mich. Stock- 
holders of Industrial Works have also 
approved the merger. The name of 
the new company is “Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corporation.” The consolidated 
company will continue the manufacture 
of material-handling machinery. 





CATALOGS 


Wire Rope—A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Co., St. Louis. Pamphlet entitled 
“Practical Information on the Use and 
Care of Wire Rope.” Pages 30. 
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